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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


{nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President The Right Hon. the Farl of DUDLEY. 
Principal PROFESSOR MACFARREN. Mas. D. Cantab. 

Th NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and 
Awociates, Will take place at the ST. JAMES'S HALL, THURSDAY NEXT, 
the ud INST., commencing at Kight o’clock. 

Conductor: Mr. Walter Macfarren. 

Admission, One Shilling ; Tickets, 2s. 6d., and 5s., to be obtained at the 
Institution, and at St. James’s Hall. 

The NEXT STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at ST. JAMES’S HALL, on WED- 
YESDAY EVENING, the 15th INST,, at Eight o'clock. 

Conductor; Mr. Walter Macfarren. 


Admission, as above. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat AcADEMY oF Music, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 


HE MUSICAL ARTISTS’ SOCIETY. President: His Grace 
the Duke of Beaufort, K.G, The Fifth Trial of New Compositions will 
luke place on Saturday evening, December 11th, at the Royal Academy of 
wit (by kind permission of the Committee of Management), to commence at 


ARTHUR O'LEARY. Hon. Sec., 
84, New Bond-street, 


Ms EMILY ALLELY, Soprano, and MISS ALLELY, 

Contralto, (Pupils of Mr. Charles Lunn) are open to receive encagements 

hr(ratorios, Concerts, &c. For terms, apply to their address, Warwick Place, 
Road, Edgbaston ; and for reference to Mr, Charles Lunn, 











\ ADAME EDITH WYNNE will return to Town on the 2nd 
4!l of Decomber, and requests that all communications respecting Engage- 
ee direct to her residence, 18, Bentinck Street, Manchester 
A. MACFARREN’S Celebrated Cantata ‘‘ CHRISTMAS.” 

Ae A New Editiion, revised and corrected by the Author. Price 5s. nett; 
Voice Parts, 13. 6d. each, nett; String Parts, 2s. 6d. each, nett; other Parte may 
eeited Landon : J. SCRUTTON, 12, Little Marlborough Street, Regent 








iy CHORAL SOCIETIES. Now Ready. SIX PART-SONGS 
OR CHORUSES FOR MEN’S VOICES ONLY. (T.T.B.B.) No. 1. 
Trning Song. No, 2. True Love. No. 3. Hunting Song. No. 4. Love's 
hy No. 5. Parting. No 6. Summertide. Composed and dedicated to 
the Edinburgh University Musical Society, by H. 8. OAK ELEY, Mus. Doc., Up. 
I. Price 1s. complete, or 4d. for two numbers. 
london; NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., 1, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 
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“SPRING-TIME,” 


A PART SONG. 
BY Ww. G MARSHALL, 
For 8. A. T. B. 


: Price 6d, Nett. (or 12 Copies for 5s.) 
It is a lively and spontaneous composition, not at all Jaboured, and shows 
a able musical feeling. There is nothing exacting for the performers, 
Mit Will please uinéty-nine out of a hundred who listen to it.”—Orchestra. 
w t and cheerful, the melody thoroughly tuneful and neatly scored ; it 
vqutely prove a favourite with Choral Societies.”—The Graphic. 
Fully Within the means of anordinary drawing-room party.” —Figaro. 


yftlited by DYSON, 9 and 10, Thames Street, Windsor, where Copies may 
Also, at WEEKES & Co.'s, 16, Hanover Street, London, W. 
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WALLACE'S “ MARITANA,” 
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“THE DRUMMER-BOY.” 


LITTLE FULK®# SONGS. No. 1. 
Folks.” The Music by STELLA, 
eighteen stamps, 


The Words (by permission) from ‘‘ Little 
With coloured Llustration. Post-free for 





“LITTLE ALICE” 
(FROM “ WONDERLAND”) 


By ARTHUR CLEVELAND. NEW SONG FOR CHILDREN WITH 
ILLUSTRATED TITLE. Post free for eighteen stamps. 





“SONGS FOR CHILDREN,” 


By M18S LINDSAY (Mrs. J. Worthington Bliss). With illustrated coloured 

Titles. New number (No. 6) ‘THE DOG AND THE COW.” Also Nos, 1 

to 7, as follows: 

N The Robin. 

The Duck. 

The Cuckeo, 

The Fox and the Hen. 
Each, post-free for eighteen stamps. 


No. 5. The Owl and the Pussy Cat. 
6. Mrs. Bluebottle Fly. 
7. The Duck and the Kangaroo. 


0.1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 





FOUR-PART SONGS FOR 
CHRISTMAS, 


‘Welcome, day of joy and gladness.” J. L. HATTON. 6d. nett. 
thou bright-eyed virgin morning.” W. R. WATSON. 6d. nett. 
for Father Christwas.” G.,W.LYON. 6d. nett. 


“ Hail, 
“ Hurrah 





AN OLD-FASHIONED SONG FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 


Words (with permission) from the ‘‘AFTERGLOW.” Music by F. AMCOTTS 
JARVIS. Post free for eighteen stamps. 





“LITTLE CHRISTMAS,” 


A Drawing-room Cantata (with dialogue) FOR FEMALE VOICES, From the 
French of F. POISE. Adapted to English words by W. CHALMERS 
MASTERS. Price, nett 28. Choruses separately, 6d. Admirably adapted, 
for Schools and private performance, Also, Separately, from the above Work 
Christmas Carol, ‘WITH HEART AND VOICE LET US REJOICE.” Solo 
aud Chorus, price 1s, post free sixpence, 





“LITTLE DITTIES” 


For Little Children. By EDWARD WALTER HAMILTON. Price 2s, 
nett. 








LAMBORN COCK, 


NEW BOND STREET, 
(CORNER OF BROOK STREET), LONDON. 





J.B. GRAMER & C0.’S PIANOFORTES 





N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Crawer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their many. 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment, 


J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to thei: 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes ;— 


1—THE PIANETTE., 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price Tanger 
from 23 to 50 guineas, 


2.——-THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas, 


3.—THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It hasaiullro — tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The P ranges from 50 to 76 guineas, 


In all these instruments the touch 


facile and crisp, and the repetitio 
perfect. 


THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘Granu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, wel: 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnui, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guiness 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musial 
fustruments, and have nothing in common with tl: articles of furnitur,” 
whose sole recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts ar 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Caamgu & Co, will be happy to verify auy pianofwte 
said to be made by their firm. 


‘The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramzn & (o's 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, C., London; and Wet 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Jonny Porpix, Edinburgh, aud 
J. Murr Woop & (o., Glasgow; Ireland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublia 
CaamerR, Woop & Co., Belfast. 





RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO, man 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewud 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufaciar 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 165 to 250 Guineas. 


eet. B. CRAMER and ©O. mannfaciar 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET; and 
48, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE SY'REET, CITY. 
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Just Published. Price One Shilling. THIRD EDITION of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
Ts USL[CAL EXPRESSION, By CHARLES LUNN. 

«Among ‘thorough’ musicai reformers of the present day, few are better 
aatitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

«Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Tines. 

«Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.’"—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 


“We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
ito the medical and musical professions.” —Medical Press and Circular. 


«We have much pleasure in introducing Mr, Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers." —The Doctor. 


“We think that the author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and 
Hospital Gazette. 
“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.”"—Birmingham Medical Review. 


“Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
tession that makes its living by the human voice divine.”"—7The Pictorial World. 
“4 series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 


“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information from this 
pamphlet.”—The Graphic. 


“Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”—Figaro. 


“Mr, Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”"—The Rock. 


“Mr, Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
sud we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 


“Mr. Lann has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
nethod of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
gble."—The Catholic Times. 


“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times. 


“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject upon which he writes,”— 
Ozford Chronicle. 


“The work is admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge 
Express, 


“A book that has the merit of being both original and interesting.”— 
Birmingham Morning News. 


“Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.’—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal. 


“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
wo the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
Leeds Mercury. 


“A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”—Malvern Advertiser. 
“This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece.”—Malvern News, 


“All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philozophy of 
Voice.’”"—Midland Counties Herald. 


BalLiigeg, TinpaLt & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 





Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d, ; or, 
Calf extra, Price 21s, 





Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent, 





From the City Press, 


“We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
Ma) ‘airly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr. 

is deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 

on......We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 

upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 

don topography, it shows that he has made it a labour of love. The cost 

a res is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 
y.” 





london: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleot Streot. 





CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 








SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s, 6d. net. 


G, A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d, net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d, net, 


These two celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 


CRAMER'S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 


J. RUMMEL, 4s. 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 
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J. SCRUTTON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A SET OF EASY SONGS, 


Within the compass of an octave, Words selected from 
the works of the favourite Poets. Composed by James 
GREENHILL, 


Price 8s. each. 


No. 1. 
a 


‘¢ My Native Vale.” 
‘The Sea-shell.” 


Words by S. Rogers. 
Words by B. Barton. 


“T said to my heart.” dim Written by ; 
Marianne Pettigrew. Composed by Sucuet 
CHAMPION . . ‘ 





“The Bird-in-Hand Polka.” By C. H. R. 
Marriott. Illustrated Title ‘ 

‘‘The Peerless Pier Galop.” By C. H. R. 
Marriotr. Illustrated Title . . 

‘‘ The Royal Indian March.” ByR. F. Setivie. 
Composed in honour of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales’ Visit to India 





FAVOURITE COMPOSITIONS, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by GERALD. 


“Favourite Serenade" (Wekerlin) . 

Silver Moonlight.” Melody. By A. Nish . 
‘‘The Mulligan Guards.” Rondo March . : 
‘Mollie, Darling.” Favourite Christy Song 
“The Gipsy’s Warning. Goard , 


‘*Come, Birdie, come” 





“Téte a Téte Polka.” 
JosepH CLAFTON 


For Pianoforte. By 





‘“*Q Catarina Bella.” 
Transcrit pour 
RowanDe 


Melodie d’Offenbach. 
Piano, pour GusTAvE 








J. SCRUTTON, 
12, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





PRESENTS 


FoR ALL 


SHBASON S. 








Nett. 
MRS. ROBERT ARKWRIGHT’S Six Sacred Songs 


8 d, 
7 6 
MRS. ROBERT ARK WRIGHT'S Six(Secular)Songs, 7 5 
VOCAL COMPOSITIONS OF H.R.H. = 
PRINCE CONSORT ° 


THE SHAKESPEARE VOCAL ALBUM, es 
trait and Illustrations... 


THE WARWICKSHIRE GARLAND, (Shakespeare 


Album) for the Pianoforte. Portrait and Illustra- 
tions 


W. H. CALI c OTIS HANDEL ALBUM, for the 
Pianoforte. Portrait and Illustrations ... 


W. H. CALLCOTT’S favourite Marches, Minuets, 


and Movements. apnap ei by HANDEL for the 
Pianoforte ... ... 


W. H. CALLCOTT'S “Beethov en’s Fifty Celebrated 
Waltzes for the Pianoforte... ... 


LATROBE (C. J.) Selections from the Vocal W orks 
of the most emiment papinagyin of Italy and Ger- 
many. Six Volumes.. coo cee «=D D8. nett. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THE MUSICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY FOR 
TOWN, COUNTRY, AND ABROAD, 
TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


Cc. LONSDALE’S 
MUSICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
26, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


NEW BARITONE SONG. 
“MY MATE AND I.” 


Poetry by J. 8S. LYONS. Music composed by W. F. TAYLOR. 
‘This song is sure to command a wide popularity,” 
$s., Post Free, 1s. 6d, 


London: Willey & Co., 52, Great Marlborough Street, ¥. 


NEW SONG. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“SIR ROWLAND” (The Knight of the Shire). 


Words by RALPH RAMSAY. Music by MICHAEL WATSON. 
‘Certain to become a great success,” 
3s., Post Free, 1s, 6d, 


London: Willey & Co., 52, Great Marlborough Street, W 

















THE OPERA BOX. 


Thirty-six Numbers of this Popular Series of Operatic Arrang® 
ments for the Pianoforte, by MICHAEL WATSON, are now Pab- 
lished as Solos and Duets, Solos 2s. 6d. each, Duets 38., Post 
free at half-price. 





LONDON: 
WILLEY & CO., 52, Gt. Marlborough Street, 
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MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


On the first of November—our month of fogs—Mr. 
Charles K. Salaman, the Secretary of the Musical 
Association, and an Honorary Member of the Academy 
of St. Cecilia at Rome, read a paper on Musical Criti- 
cism. It was distinguished by learning and research, 
for its author quoted Plutarch and Plato, and Atheneus 
vho quoted Aristoxenus, and Matthew Arnold and 
Dr. Crotch, and Addison who quoted Aristotle, and 
Bupolis circ. 485 B.c., and the elder Dizzy, and a 
Greek fable, and a recent specimen of ‘‘ bombastic, pre- 
tentious, incompetent musical criticism.’’ It was also 
listinguished by correctness and perspicuity of style, in 
proof of which we adduce the first two paragraphs as 
printed in our contemporary the Choir of Nov. 6, taking 
the liberty of italicizing a word or two :— 


Musical criticism is a subject which, I am of opinion, may be 
investigated and discussed with advantage by the members of the 
Musical Association. It is a field which may be thought delicate 
ground to tread upon. The atmosphere by which it is surrounded 
may be impregnated with explosive matter ; but Iam not dismayed 
from pursuing the inquiry I have proposed to myself. With the 
safety lamp of good faith and good temper, I believe that the ground 
“nay be traversed without any apprehension of danger. 

Regarding music from an elevated point of view, I place before 
mea high standard of musical criticism. If it cannot be reached, 
the attempt to arrive at it may possibly lead to the improvement 
of some of its salient features. 


Rejoicing in his own conscious strength, and fortified 
by the authorities above-named, Mr. Salaman thus de- 
picts the “salient features”’ of his ‘high standard :’— 


The qualifications which the musical critic should possess are 
manifold. They include, inter alia, a comprehensive knowledge 
ifevery branch of musical art and its history; an extensive ac- 
juintance with the music of all periods. He should be gifted 
vith the esthetic quality, and with the mental faculty of analysis, 
investigation, comparison, and discrimination. Addison requires 
na good critic a clear and logical head. He instances Aristotle, 
who, he says, was ‘ not only the best critic, but one of the best 
gicians that ever appeared in the world.” Music and Logic, at 
fist sight, may appear to have no affinity with each other. But 
is judgment will naturally follow critical examination, it must be 
ident that correct judgment can be arrived at only by those who 
uave the capacity to think and reason justly. ‘A true critic 
‘ught to dwell rather upon excellencies than imperfections,” says 
Addison, “and endeavour to discover the concealed beauties of a 
"iter, and communicate to the world such things as are worth 
eir observation.” 


Our readers may not probably see the connection be- 
‘ween his logic, and his views on Musical Criticism. 
I is, however, something to know, on such good au- 


thority, that correct judgment must arise from judging 
Correctly, 


The musical critic should quickly perceive and appreciate novelty 
dthought: he should not condemn originality of idea because it 
wy happen to be at variance with his preconceived notions and 
hvourite theories The critic should not forget that com- 
hers of Genius are the pigneers of art; their -mission being to 
wach the world. It should be remembered, besides, that nearly 
"ery work of enduring fame was, at the first, welcomed with cau- 

suspicion, and distrust; that all innovators on established 
of art, from Timotheus to Wagner, have received an 





amount of censure, which has risen almost to the dignity of abuse. 
The critic should bear in mind the unhappy fate of many illustrious 
inventors and discoverers. He should, like Lady Macbeth, “ feel 
the future in the instant.” The critic should lead public opinion. 
If, in the exercise of his vocation, he display critical knowledge 
and honesty of purpose, public opinion will follow him ; his criti- 
cisms will be respected and valued, and he will consummate one 
of his most essential obligations. 

Good news for the critic! If he lead public opinion, 
public opinion will follow him; and he will thus con- 
summate an essential obligation. 

Mr. Salaman is no advocate for exclusively kind and 
considerate criticism. On the contrary the “slashing” 
style is to be commended under certain circumstances 
and under due restrictions :— 

When he deems it to be his duty to point out error, and expose 
demerit, let him do it fearlessly and without hesitation, Let him 
use the critic’s knife with effect ; but while operating let him cause 
as little pain as possible. Let him not dip his penin gall. Let 
him avoid asperity of language, and abstain from personalities, 
The musical critic should freely and generously acknowledge merit ; 
but he should be unsparing in his dispraise of undue pretension : 
and he should unmask charlatanism, and every species of humbug. 
I would have my ideal critic, Bayard-like, sans peur et sans re- 
proche. 

If the following paragraph means anything, it means 
that the most ‘‘ competent” musical critics we have 
conceal or disguise their opinions from motives of ve- 
nality, personal predilection, or cowardice. The com- 
plaints of musicians of the shortcomings of “ critics ” 
are hardly in good taste. Artists who play or sing in 
public do not greatly care for criticism, but they do 
care for praise, and of this, in the present day, they get 
more than their share. As a rule, those ‘who write 
for the papers” are only too ready to find merit ; and 
their microscopic vision is often exerted to discover a 
reason for saying something kind, and helping on an 
indifferent exhibition. Their chief aim is, however, to 
give a faithful account of the effect produced on tho 
audience, and no one can deny that in this they succeed 
admirably. And the verdict of the audience will finally 
settle the estimation in which composer or executant 
is held: for though Press-notices may ruffle the temper 
or inflate the self-conceit of public performers, they 
can neither ignore absolute merit, nor disguise in- 
competence. * 

In our opinion the first requisite for a ‘‘ competent ’’ 
critic is honesty; and as the public have not to do with 
critics but with criticisms, it is in the latter that honesty 
should be conspicuous. It is the fashion, however, 
now-a-days, to identify the individual, to imagine what 
he would like to say—and then to impute unfairness 
because he says it. ‘The anonymous in musical criti- 


*The differences of crities have always been considered a proof of 
their honesty: though not very many years ago a leading critic 
was followed by so many of the craft that a delightful unity of 
opinion was obtained through the anxiety of the smaller fry to say 
‘Ditto to Dash.” But the gentleman got tired of this kind of hero- 
worship, or perhaps did not care to find brains for all comers; and 
he adopted the court-martial rule, and allowed his juniors to give 
their opinion first. 
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cism has long been all but unknown: the freedom of 
entry for a Times representative to the opera is shown 
by allotting a box to their representative by name. Re- 
turning to Mr. Salaman's imputations, we have no 
hesitation in asserting them to be most unjust to the 
‘‘gentlemen of the press,” and to those who employ 
them. They are the best men who are to be got, and 
their temperate and considerate expression of opinion 
stands out in strong contrast to the virulence with which 
professional musicians who are not journalists regard 
their fellow artists and their works. Mr. Salaman 
shrinks from his rash avowal, and talks of excellence 
‘in his mind’s eye,” which any critic may apply to 
himself. 

The critic must be at liberty to express his critical opinions with 
entire freedom and independence. Now this condition of honest 
and independent musical criticism is precisely what even the most 
competent among musical critics, from force of circumstances, are 
not always able to fulfil. They are surrounded by influences so 
manifold that their power of action becomes crippled, their 
opinions become stifled, and their utterance impeded. .... The 
modern musical critic has to contend with persuasive external 
influences. There is the irresistible power of music publishers, 
proprietors, and editors of journals, managers of operas and 
concerts. There is also the insinuating sway of friendship. 
Indeed, the influences by which the modern musical critic is 
surrounded are so various and so numerous, that it would appear 
to be almost beyond the range of possibility that he should exer- 
cise his office without trenching upon some interest which it is 
not his interest to trench upon. I am alluding to able musical 
critics who, but for these influences, would, by the efficient 


practice of their profession, possibly fulfil all the conditions of 
musical criticism. 


There are happily in this country, and on the continent, most 
able musical critics; men of education and taste, accomplished 
musicians, elegant writers, with every qualification to enable them 
to discharge the responsible duties of their office with mutual 
benefit to music, to musicians, and to the public. It would be 
invidious to name them, but I have them ‘‘ in my mind’s eye.” 

Mr. Salaman evidently is not quite sure as to what 
criticism is. The musical critics, he says, will allow 
that it is more a counterfeit than a reality ; an accom- 
plished musical critic told him there was no such thing : 
yet, he says, it is not a myth, but an acknowledged 
fact. He then inquires what is the use of this counter- 
feit, or nothing, or fgct. 

Its chief aim should be to educate public taste in musical matters, 
‘to create a current of true and fresh ideas.” Another practical 
use is to draw public attention to the productions and performances 
of musicians. 

Milton, he says, was comparatively unknown till 
Addison criticised ‘‘ Paradise Lost ;”’ “‘ the inimitable 
beauties of Shakespeare, but for his innumerable critics, 
might have been longer unrecognized.” And we might 
have lost those two names glorious through ancient and 
modern times— 

* fortemque Gyan fortemque Cloanthum,” 


but for the criticism that brought Homer and Virgil 
and Milton and Addison into connection. 
Mr. Salaman states that music was not given by its 
Divine Bestower for mere amusement, and least of all 
x the benefit of music publishers and theatrical 





— 
managers. On the contrary it was given for th 
delight, the solace, the civilization of mankind. Mr. 
Salaman speaks for himself and with authority : wil] 
he kindly tell us how music (and musicians) yill }p 
affected by the withdrawal of support by the public wh 
only seek amusement, and by the publishers, and th 
theatrical managers, who only seek pecuniary gain) 
Will criticism @ la Salaman make the public devoutly 
serious, and the impresario profoundly disinterested) 
Will it teach the public taste—in which he says there 
has been no improvement—to appreciate “ high art) 
Having sneered at the trade and the publishers, jp 
refers to their ledgers to confirm his views. 

Asserting the general ignorance of musicians with 
respect to the works of Palestrina, Carissimi, Leo, 
Scarlatti, Jomelli, Clari, &c.—a libel we think on his 
profession—he recommends critics to ‘‘ enter the musical 
catacombs of Italy, and disentomb their buried treasures, 
and comment upon them ’’—and this for the benefit of 
modern composers of all countries ; having done this 
they are to make known our own church composers of 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries! Verily Mf, 
Salaman’s associations must have been strange if le 
thinks that these composers—Italian or English—ar 
unknown or uncared for. A few trite sentences m 
notices of public performances—an allusion to the 
Monthly Musical Magazine, and to the ‘“ popular” (?) 
Harmonicon, to Hogarth and Chorley, to Berlioz and 
Fétis and Schumann, as models of criticism, and to 
Liszt and Wagner prophetically as the reverse, all but 
conclude the remarks on Musical Criticism though not 
the paper. The remainder is devoted to an attack o 
Germany, Germans, and German music. The tw 
short paragraphs on the original subject which end the 
paper, may be quoted. 

The controversies of art critics should not be discouraged, for 
benefit to art and artists may accrue therefrom, and in the «al 
right principles generally prevail. 

In bringing the subject of musical criticism to your notice, 2) 
aim has been to draw forth opinions. “ By discussion truth i 
elicited.” I trust that the correctness of this ancient orienlil 
aphorism may be exemplified by actual experience. 


Mr. Salaman’s paper did elicit a discussion among tlt 
members present: in this there was little wortly 0 
report, much that had better have been left unsaid. 


Mr. Salaman has succeeded in making known awit, 
but he makes no attempt to supply it. For the preset! 
we fear there is not much hope: but the immelisl 


future may be provided for. Let us at.once inaugum 
a College of Musical Criticism, with Mr. Salaman f 
its Fresident. To this college let every one connett 

in any way with music—except musical critics 
compelled by a short Act of Parliament to contribute 
to the extent, say, of one per cent. of their earnlly 
Publishers and retailers of music, musical instramet! 
makers and dealers, principal vocalists and cho 
singers, instrumentalists, church musicians and mis* 
hall caterers, composers, arrangers, and adapters, ™ 
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all persons connected with places of musical entertain- 
pent should be included. The musical public also 
should be forced to contribute, by special rates for 
people with an ear or a taste for music, or both; and 
yoluntary contributions from those who have neither 
should be accepted: from this last class alone a large 
sum would probably be raised. With ample funds in 
hand, many illuminati will at once come forward—quali- 
fed like the President—to give instruction in the art of 
musical criticism. The alumni of the new college must 
beselected from the upper ten thousand, or at least 
from the educated and wealthy classes ; they must de- 
vote their means and their talents entirely to musical 
citicism, and they must forego any friendship with 
composers or players or publishers, that their criti- 
cisms may be truly Bayardic—sans peur et sans reproche. 
(elibacy need not be insisted upon, but their wives 
must not be musical; they must abjure whisky and 
water, and never associate with each other; while to 
prevent undue influence, whenever they visit concerts 
or theatres they must go in disguise. They must 
visit foreign parts, and make themselves acquainted 
vith the language, literature and music of all countries 
wider the sun: every nation has its music, but such 
critics as we have had, have hitherto confined their at- 
tention to home or neighbouring art. Other duties 
vill no doubt develop from those we have indicated. 
Incarrying out in its entirety such a project as we 
have sketched, difficulties must arise, but the greatest 
—the financial difficulty—has been got over. Time 
aud energy will do the rest. 








BARREL-ORGAN GRINDERS. 


{From The World.]} 


Now that Mr. Babbage is dead—prematurely cut off 
ina useful career by a persistent attack of ‘“ Spring, 
Spring, beautiful Spring ’’—assassinated by the “ Old 
Hundredth "’—there is no one capable of calculating the 
damage done by the prevalence of these ruthless 
torturers. Only the other day Mr. Holman Hunt hada 
desperate encounter with an organ-grinder, and cer- 
tainly lost a whole day’s labour through the mental 
agitation consequent thereupon. If Mr. Hunt was on 
this particular occasion painting shavings like those 
which stiffly curl themselves in his melodramatic 
picture called ‘* The Shadow of the Cross,” the inter- 
vention of the organ-grinder was perhaps not greatly to 
be deplored. But he is just as likely to have been 
doing something worthier of his reputation, and in any 
tase it is obvious that the pleasure ten minutes with a 
barrel-organ gives to the servant-girls in a whole street 
Snot to be measured against the torture inflicted upon 
‘man of delicate organisation, who has perhaps just 
‘ommenced an important labour when the baleful 
burel begins to revolve. It is just ten years since the 
Street Music Act was passed, and the public have had 
‘full opportunity of judging of its beneficent influence. 
thas proved a great boon, and has probably lengthened 
many valuable lives. But it does not go to the root of 

¢ evil. Under its provisions a householder may 
wder an organ-grinder off his doorstep, or in the words 





of the Act, “from the neighbourhood of his house.” 
But apart from the unpleasantness of interfering 
directly with every organ-grinder that chooses to 
present himself throughout the day, the Act becomes 
inoperative from the elasticity of the term ‘ neighbour- 
hood.” In the summer months, when the windows are 
open throughout a house, a barrel-organ may in a quiet 
district be heard two or three streets off, and it is 
obvious that the unhappy householder cannot be per- 
petually rushing out to discover where the grinder may 
be. The late Emperor Napoleon would not permit a 
barrel-organ in all his fair city of Paris. The Other 
One says that whilst the plebiscite which resulted in the 
annexation of Savoy was pending, a deputation from 
the native organ-grinders waited upon the Emperor, 
and expressed the hope that if that great birthplace of 
the barrel-organ should become an integral part of the 
French Empire, his Majesty would permit his new 
subjects to tune their pipes beside the murmuring 
Loire-et-Seine, at the same time hinting that if this 
pledge were not forthcoming Savoy might be lost. 

‘ Perish the thought!’ the Emperor answered with 
unaccustomed emphasis. 

“ Et la Savoie, sire?” said the spokesman of the 
deputation, a hardened and grizzled sinner named 
Mundellini, who had ground four wives to death. 

* Perish Savoy!” said the Emperor; and the deputa- 
tion was shown out and the apartment fumigated. 

We have no Emperor, no Haussmann, and even 
(temporarily) no Ayrton, and consequently the barrel- 
organer roams over the metropolis practically un- 
checked. It is time this plague were stamped out, and 
as public opinion is opposed to the adoption of such 
means as those with which the name of Carrieris for ever 
associated, let us have the Street Music Act amended 
in an absolutely prohibitory sense. The Other One 
suggests that, without going the full length of the 
‘« noyade,” the desired object might be obtained if a law 
were passed making it compulsory on organ-grinders 
practically in the metropolitan area to present them- 
selves once a week to be washed. 
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WaGner anv HIS Music.—At Dresden, January 8rd, 1846, in a 
short interview with the above composer, he explained the ad- 
vantages of a musician being the author of his own libretti. I 
related a scene which made him smile—Balfe, with his librettist, 
quarrelling about words, and B., with true Hibernian spirit, ex- 
claiming, ‘Words be hanged, give me a situation.” ‘ Precisely 
so,” observed Wagner; ‘‘ the musician is best judge of what is 
equired.” Before parting, Wagner wrote in my album the first part 
of the Pilgrims’ Chorus in “ 7'annhduser.”” In my volume of Musical 
Sketches I have published this fine melody, and no amateur can 
fail to trace the progressions and appreciate their effects. After 
the simple development of this chorus, voci soli, at the entrance 
of the Pilgrims en scéne, the orchestra joins with the figure of 
scales, grouped in descent, for the violins, the effect of which is 
grand in the extreme. Wagner has made good use of this fine 
scene in the overture to ‘ 7'annhduser.” In all the operas of this 
composer witnessed by me in Munich, Berlin, and Vienna, I have 
heard nothing more original and impressively grand than the over- 
powering climax of this scene. In another style I know nothing in 
Wagner’s lyrical works more religiously beautiful than the solemn 
double-chorus accompanying Elsa to the Minster, the 4th scene 
in the 2nd act of ‘* Lohengrin.” These two movements compen- 
sate for the dreary and monotonous declamation in the operas of 
Wagner, which the French critics on ‘ Tannhduser,” in Paris, very 
naturally termed “ fatigue Vesprit.” The legendary subjects of 
Wagner's dramas and the elaboration of his music, are not likely 
to enlist the sympathy of English audiences, the more so when 
sung in a language which neither singers nor auditors understand. 
Had Wagner abstained from strictures on the music of others, and 
restricted the exercise of his creative faculty to poetry and music, 
he would haye fewer enemies.—Professor Ella’s Record, 
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ART FOUNDATIONS.—PART II. 


Curistos. 
The darkened glass. 

If we survey the left products of the past we cannot 
help but see what giant sway faith held on all; it was 
the key which ruled knowledge for a purpose ; keeping 
it honest, clear, and true. And supposing all faiths to 
be false it makes the fact more remarkable, for all the 
art products remaining from departed men sternly 
define the strength of theircreed. Where Faith reigned 
strongest, there Art flourished most. The reason is 
because sincerity is a necessary ingredient to success 
(permanent success that is); sincerity warms the blood, 
tinges work with vital glow, keeps intentions honest, 
and the purport pure. Reason without Faith has no- 
thing to rule ; no noble impetus, no loving end: Reason 
without Faith is cold as it is cruel. Now the history 
of Christianity shows us conclusively how men can work 
for a belief; and even if we allow that the statements of 
Christ’s alleged life are the inventions of some one or 
more persons, and are not narrations of past events, 
we must admit, and admit with greater wonder still, 
the immense control such statements have had over 
generations of men, in many cases welding their wills 
together like molten iron. And of all creeds Chris- 
tianity is the most human; it purposes to tell us of a 
Man who, being best of men, was something higher 
still. And the whole gist of the faith rests in the Man- 
Christ being essentially human. Our preachers are 
constantly speaking of Christ’s death as though no 
other man had died. But it is just because Christ did 
what any noble and gentle man could do as pledge of 
greatest unselfish love, and what some men both before 
and since have done, namely, lay down life for friends, 
that Ile is supposed to claim our love; and, indeed, 
as though to enforce this view upon us, and make all 
change who wish to be other than they are, and make 
all who wish to see, see further than they do, just at the 
time of final severance of soul from body Christ is made 
publicly to proclaim the absence of his past accompany- 
ing higher nature, and lament its loss. 

Nothing can be clearer in its teaching than this, even 
if we disbelieve the statements: it is meant to show us 
that we should all become in our little degree as 
Christ in his greatness was to all (1 Cor. vi. 19-20); 
and to do this we must know something of mind and 
something of body; and especially the natural aiders 
to theology—Artists—are to know of these ; whereas too 
often our accepted Christianity ignores or disapproves 
science, and contracts itself into a dry theme and a 
periodic action, 

‘Know then thyself; presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man.” 
So says Pope. 

Now Christ, as man, proclaimed essentially human 

propositions: His doctrine of love is entirely psycho- 





—, 
to action, but we cannot love an action we have never 
done until by experience we have gained ground to fore. 
cast a future, and we cannot conceive to form a future 
without having passed through present states. We do 
an act, then, because we wish to be active, vital force pro- 
claiming sway. Everything we do and everything wo 
think have a tendency to recur ; and a thing done twice 
is easier the second time than the first, easier again the 
third time than the second, and so on, until we eliminate 
consciousness; we hand the thing over to our uncon. 
scious mental activity, our automatic action, physical or 
mental. And in the acquisition of a given thing we 
gradually acquire a liking for the act of doing it. 8% 
that while a parent may set a child to work, and the 
child obeys for love of its father, so the child gradually 
and imperceptibly transfers the prompting cause from 
the parent commanding to the thing done, and with 
such change transfers his love : he has learned to lovethe 
deed for its own sake. (The basis of all * taste.”) Itis 
said, “‘ How can a man love God whom he has not 
seen, if he love not his brother whom he has seen?” 
He cannot; but by the principle of expansion of 
mental horizon he can expand his existing love to 
embrace beyond his brother; for, ‘‘ We love God 
because he first loved us ;” just as the child loves his 
parents because they first loved him. Love, then, is 
inverted selfishness. Faith and Love clip Reason and 
keep it pure. 
The Rent Veil. 

But Christ was more than man ; or at least He hal 
in excess what man is supposed to have in degree—the 
Spirit or Image of the One God. Thus, the miracles 
done, or supposed to be done, would, under such con- 
ditions, be no miracles at all, but only a greater force 
and subtler law acting through a temporary casement 
and overcoming the lesser law. Christ, as mau, 
acquiesced, and by His willing, the power within Him 
was let loose. Being greater than any other, the actious 
resulting were stronger, the effects were inevitable 
flashes, unmiraculous and compulsory, bursting # 
times through the feebleness of Christ as man. Aul 
at one time, we are told, without human volition, lle 
felt * virtue had gone out of Him.” Now is not thisia 
magnified degree the delineation of the nature of mau’ 
What man has not felt that at times when in compaly 
with another nobler and higher than himself be 
elevated and bettered ? he leaves his companion feeling 
a superior man. And the opposite when in degrading 
company—he leaves such companion degraded ant 
debased. Virtue has in very truth gone out of him 
And this undefined, subtle, spiritual affinity, is depen: 
dent upon the highest psychical law. Abstracted aud 
pushed to extreme, it is degraded into a marketable 
commodity called “ Spiritualism.” Denied, and call 
materialism results. 

“ We are but parts of one stupendous whole : 
The body Nature is, and God the soul.”’ 


ogical. Aud in this wise: Our vital force stimulates | And although we feel isolated units in creation we™ 
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yever tell to ourselves how much of thought or act is 
really our very own, and how much derived from others; 
ye are ever acting on others and being reacted upon by 
gthers; and it is only when we feel the curb or spur 
we jib. And the difference between the best and worst 
isthis: the mob’s minds are like straws on mountain 
jorrent, the minds of the cultivated like boats obedient 
by hand to oar, sail, or rudder; but ruled by the same 
dream. This, it will be said, is “broad theology ” 
and “broad science.” That is just what it is intended 
tobe, for there is no truth that cannot by one-sided 
vision be made mischievous and destructive, and the 
yay great error of modern life is in being ‘ one-sided.” 
Given a few broad generalizations, and a scientific 
theory is founded thereon, capable of being crushed at 
we blow by those who are used to looking around 
yature refuting theory at every step. <A few developed 
abstractions and a theological creed is founded thereon 
which consciousness repels and condemns as having 
lirect tendency to confound the persons and divide the 
substance. The lesson then is this—to look upon one 
aspect of a thing is necessarily to corrupt thought, 
Now people look upon Art, as upon other things, in 
what they consider its oneness; but right thought and 
tne vision of this is dependent upon a discerned 
balance of forces; it is such balance that gives us 
ballast, as it were, and until we are spiritually 
intellectually, and physically elevated above our 
present state, we shall never with all our science, I 
vill not say surpass, but we shall never equal in work 
the works of those gone by; who, children as they 
vere, Showed unselfishness and love. So much for 
the first strongest and most enduring of all Art Founda- 
tions. I have purposely levelled down Christianity 
to scepticism in order to show that even from that stand- 
pint it is a good and glorious thing, capable of ruling 
wselfishly life for beneficial ends. And the viewI take 
isthis; The Creator made all things. Failing better 
tuthority I accept the statements even in a deeper sense 
than others, although I may not carry out in deed what 
lyreason approves. Accepting this, we find God, after 
Work, rested on His seventh day ; what duration those 
lays were we know not—at least we know not what the 
duration of the first, or the second, or the third was, for 
siz and moon came after, the day being a period of 
light, the night a period of darkness, defined or “ruled” 
fom fourth day by sun and moon. And God com- 
uanded that man shall also rest. Christ to enforce 
this rule said, the Sabbath was made for man, not man 
for the Sabbath ; that is, one day was given to man for 
his rest, and sia days to labour for his Gop. The mis- 
‘pplication of these words by a so-called Christianity 
has made a “‘Lord’s Day,” or one day for God, and 
sven by implication six days to man, allowing him to 
pursue his own devices, provided always he puts on 
tis Sunday clothes and Sunday mind one day in seven. 
§ is a Christianity which I for one reject. But I 
“eept the more inconvenient Christianity of never at- 








tempting to teach what I cannot do myself, and if my 
conscience will not approve what I do, and if it will not 
tell me as far as my human weakness will allow that I 
have done what is honest and true, I feel I have offended 
a Higher Power than man’s. 

Next, our relationship to matter as creatures 
possessing mind. There is a good deal of nonsense 
talked about “liberty,” and the word is generally 
used to mean letting an ignorant person do the 
very thing he should not do, and the very thing that 
in after years he would wish undone. License is the 
proper word for modern liberty. Now the law of Nature 
is this: actions in accordance with right individual 
will are greater or less in exact proportion as the will 
has been suppressed and moulded in past obedience to 
inevitable and irrefragable fate. Liberty and obedience 
do not, twin-like, run hand-in-hand, but liberty is a 
kind of reward given in measured proportion for past 
obedience ; the more yielding then, the greater freedom 
now. And as in mind so in matter. Chaos may or 
may not have been; but whatever science we take up, 
—geology, botany, natural history, astronomy, or what 
not, we find the underlying principle is Order, likeness ; 
and diversity is to matter what liberty is to mind: over- 
lying its progenitor, it colours nature with interest 
and life. As in soul to soul, so in mind to mind. We 
seek in science for the greatest abstractions; and tracing 
the hidden principles of order, we see signs of intelligent 
design. The birds and beasts receive with us, and 
some in greater proportion, the delight which Nature 
gives in her affinity to the organs of sense; but with 
them there it stops; one would hardly expect a cow to 
walk round the garden and smile approvingly at the 
way the geraniums are bedded out. We may level our 
selves down to the inferior animals by never using 
intelligent design, or never trying to perceive it in the 
actions of others, but we cannot level them up to us. 
Let us, then, try, such of us as have honest hearts, to 
bring up those entrusted to us in uniform direction and 
stern obedience to law. “ For all the arts of mankind 
and womankind, are only rightly learned or practised, 
when they are so with the definite purpose of pleasing 
or teaching others. A child dancing for its own delight 
—a lamb leaping—or a fawn at play, are happy and 
holy creatures; but they are not artists. An artist is 
a person who has submitted to a law which it was 
painful to obey, that he may bestow a delight which it 
is gracious to bestow.” —Ruskin. 

Cuartes Lunn. 


P.S.—Some five years ago, I thought I would try what 
a little practical application of Christianity in the shape 
of cheap teaching would do, To this end I gave a lecture 
in a town (nameless), and got down from the publishers 
at a reduction, two hundred copies of a song to be 
publicly phrased. To facilitate progress I put on the 
Synopsis, ‘To enable the audience to follow the 
argument, copies of this song will be sold in a 
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price 6d, In justice to the trade it is to be observed 
that the copies are supplied at a nominal charge.” In 
plain English, a hack seat-holder got his shilling seat 
and his instruction for nothing, for the song over the 
music-seller’s counter would have cost him eighteen 
pence. This course of mine was so surprising that the 
amazed audience only invested in about fifteen copies, 
the rest gazing unaided at a huge rough copy I had 
made for eneral reference.—C. L. 





MUSIC IN EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 


The University of Edinburgh has long had a Chair 
of Music, and the patriotic if somewhat whimsical 
endowment of General Reid was also intended and 
calculated to do something for musical art. But little 
had been effected with the students at the University 
until Professor Oakeley received the appointment of 
Musical Professor. This gentleman sought at once to 
interest and instruct, and beginning—as was indeed 
necessary—with the very smallest amount of musical 
acquirement in his clientéle, he organised a Musical 
Society in the University which has steadily progressed, 
an may now justly lay claim to a considerable amount 
of musical taste and cultivation. This was shown at 
the recent annual general meeting of the society, held 
in the Music Class-room in Park Place. The president 
of the society, Professor Oakeley, addressing the meet- 
ing, particularly appealed to the new-comers—to those 
who were attending classes in Edinburgh for the first 
time; and with the view of gaining recruits from the 
ranks of these, sketched the past history of the society. 

‘The society dates from the vear 1867, and has attained the 
age of nearly nine years—quite a respectable age for an amateur 
musical association, and an appropriate number to be able to quote 
in regard to a society the interests of which we may presume are 
presided over by a like number of the Muses. The first annual 
concerts were given with the aid of some amateur instrumen- 
talists of the St. Cecilia Society, it being from the first perceived, 
as in the case of similar societies at Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin Universities, that an orchestra, however small, is a most 
important adjunct at such concerts, not only in its most legitimate 
use—that of executing orchestral masterpieces—but also for pur- 
poses of accompaniment. We could hardly in those days, with a 
scratch amateur band, attempt much in the way of ‘ absolute» 
instrumental music, and had to content ourselves, and I hope the 
Edinburgh public—then less accustomed than now to hear an 
orchestra, and perhaps less critical—with a couple of operatic 
overtures. There was an advance in 1868, in the secontl concert, 
Two of the best choruses for men’s voices by Mendelssohn were 
given—one of which, from his untinished opera, is on our list for 
this session; the University song, ‘Alma Mater’—with Professor 
Maclagan’s spirited and excellent words, made its appearance; and 
an orchestral symphony was first seen in our programs—from 
which I trust it may never be absent. In the following year, 1869, 
there was again progress; and without wearying you with details 
I may go on to 1871, when the society was reorganized, or, it may 
be said, reformed. Up to that date our members were not many, 
nor were the practisings, then held in the Lower Museum Hall, 
remarkable for regularity in attendance, for order, or for comfort. 
It was a satisfaction to me four years ago to be able to take 
matters more directly under control, and to receive and weleome 
the University Musical Society in the University Music Class- 
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room. From that year the association, which at one time seemed 
in some danger of being a mere spasmodic annual affair, became 
a permanent institution. In consequence of the aid I haye sine 
then received by regular and orderly attendance at the Practisings 
and by the attention and zeal of members, together with cordial 
support and co-operation of the committee, the standard both as 
to efficiency and as to program has certainly improved, | have 
thus been well seconded in endeavouring to keep up year by year 
a sort of gradual crescendo in these concerts, as in the “ Reid? 
concerts, so that it is not an over-statement to say that our annua] 
concert in March is now one of the most attractive to the Edin. 
burgh public ; and let us hope there may not be this year, at lj 
events, any diminuendo in our efforts. In 1872 the part-songs 
and choruses were of higher standard. Musical students for the 
first time played solos, and the symphony was Mozart's finest, 
given by a much improved orchestra. In 1873 several of th 
selections, both instrumental and vocal, were first performances 
in Scotland. The solos were contributed by two excellent amateyy 
tenors and by an accomplished baritone singer; and the chorus, 
now increased to upwards of a hundred members, came ont with 
much effect in unison passages. In the following year, acting 
upon the motto which was suggested to us at the annual meeting 
of that winter by Sir Alex. Grant—namely, ‘‘ Non fuimus sed quod 
erimus "—we made efforts to augment our numbers. The figure 
suggested at that meeting was 200, as a somewhat adequate pn- 
portion out of some 1700 students. This suggestion was, to my 
satisfaction, carried out, and two years ago our numbers were on 
the right side of 200. And of this, and of our progress, the Duke 
of Edinburgh—an alumnus of this University, and a true friend 
to music—kindly gave us his name as patron. Arriving now in 
my glance at our doings at last winter session, I have still to 
report progress. The last and eighth annual concert was our best. 
The orchestra, led as usual by Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, was stronger 
and more select, and the chorus had improved in steadiness and 
in intonation. In recording the measure of success we have had, 
I need perhaps hardly say that I am only too well aware of many 
imperfections which exist in our performances; but it would not 
be fair to expect more than a certain standard of efficiency from a 
chorus of students of which at least half of them sing by ear, ani 
almost as many make their first essay here in chorus or part 
singing, and these things must always be so in a musical society 
annually changing to a great extent its members. But considering 
the somewhat rough and uncultivated material, vocally speaking: 
at disposal, and the difficulty caused by the curious paucity in 
Scotland of tenor voices, which renders a proper balance of parts 
almost impossible, and by the smallness of the repertory of gool 
music composed for men’s voices only—caused also by the absence 
of the bright effect of treble voices, an absence which gives to ow 
chorus a peculiarity which may be “ rich and strange,” but which 
also produces an effect something like that of an orchestra minus 
violins, flutes, oboes, and trumpets, and consisting only of violas, 
violoncellos, low clarinets, and bassoons—considering these and 
other difficulties with which we have to contend, I repeat that our 
concerts may now be called creditable, and altogether better than 
those usually given by University students, and that I am justified 
in thus adopting a congratulatory tone, and in using a “ major 
key ” in which to sing your praises. .... . Music, especially chort) 
music, is every year making ample strides, and advancing both 
in performance and in general appreciation in almost all parts of 
Great Britain. We hear of newly-formed choral associations and 
unions, of choral festivals, of new musical festivals on a grand 
seale at Bristol, Liverpool, Leeds, and Glasgow, and, I may add, 
Edinburgh—which, thanks chiefly to a most wise provision a the 
will of General Reid—now has its annual “ orchestral festiv 
As in old times, when music was considered one of the fours 
jects absolutely essential in education, so in these days the - 
seems to be recognised at the great public schools of England. « 
Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Marlborough, and Clifton, at which ne 
is much cultivated. We hear, moreover, of various mations! 
musical institutions, which are at all events indications of in 
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creased interest in the art—of ‘ National music meetings,” of a 
yew “ National Opera House "—of a National Musical Inspector 


| the students in after life. 


and new theatres, of an increased number of candidates for degrees 
manse, or the school, or the church, or the family 
| circle, its refining and elevating tendency cannot but 


in the Faculty of Music in Universities at which such degrees are 
conferred. We seem to be approaching the state of things in 


Germany, where the art of music—I refer, of course, therein | 


especially to composition—has for long been recognised as noble 
aud intellectual work, worthy the attention, or even the devotion, 
of a lifetime, instead of, as is too often the case in our country, 
quart looked upon as mere frivolous amusement, culminating in 
interest and sublimity in post-prandial singing of trashy ballads, 
badly harmonised, worse accompanied ; ruining the taste of the 
rising generation, and stopping the conversation—if not the diges- 
tio—of older listeners. Let, then, the advance in musical 
education to which I have referred stimulate and incite even the 
most humble student of an art so refining and elevating, so that 
it may be truly said of our society, ‘ Vires acquirit eundo.’” 

At the conclusion of Professor Oakeley’s address the 
Treasurer stated that the number of members was now 
larger than it had ever been, and with respect to the 
Society’s financial position it had a balance on the 
right side. 

Sir Alexander Grant made a complimentary speech, 
stating inter alia that ‘‘ there were two bodies which he 
looked upon as supplementing the efforts of the pro- 
fessorial—the Athletic Club and the Musical Associa- 
tion. These were two points on which modern educa- 
tin had been neglectful, but on which the whole of 
Greek education was founded; and the Greeks had 
had amongst them some of the noblest men the earth 
had ever seen.” Sir Robert Christison also expatiated 
om the value of musical cultivation, and alluding to 
the absence of ladies in the choruses, said that after 
the last concert he was asked why there were no ladies 
singing. He replied “because they could not get 
them—but that if they would sing he had no doubt the 
chorus would be very glad to receive them.” On which 
his fair questioners replied, ‘« We will sing with a great 
deal of pleasure if our mothers will let us.” So they 
would see there was no opposition on the part of the 
young ladies themselves. Professor Kelland, the (Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics) after some complimentary re- 
marks asked— What was music but mathematics 
Vocalised? What was mathematics but unspoken 
music? In regard to the progress of music, he said 
that some years ago, in examining schools in the coun. 
ty, it was difficult to find one in which the pupils knew 
mything of music, while now almost all the schools 
Were eager to display their acquirements init.” Several 
of the other professors addressed the meeting, and on 
he motion of Professor Crum Brown for a vote of 
thanks to Professor Oakeley, coupled with a request 
that he would let them hear the organ, the vote was 
‘arried unanimously, and Professor Oakeley played some 
reminiscences of previous University concerts. 

The measure of the usefulness of Professor Oakeley’s 
York does not consist in the result attained in the 
University concerts, however great that may be. It is 
rather to be estimated by the effect of the taste for 
uusl¢e acquired at the University on the associations of 





The future home of these 


| students c i ir acqui 
of Schools, who is appointed by Government—of new music halls | dents cannot but be influenced by their acquirements 


during their University career, and whether in the 


have a powerful effect on both manners and morals. 
There may be a disposition to over-rate and unduly 
extol the influence of music, but of all the arts it is the 
most easy of attainment to a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency ; and of even its imperfect attainment—some- 
thing short of the /ideliter —it may still be truly said that 
‘* Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros.” 
That Scotland has more need than other countries of 
its humanizing influence we will not say; but we may 
assert that added to the well-known features of Scottish 
character, it will make the ‘battle of life’’ more 
agreeable, and smooth the path, and render it less 
precipitous to those whose motto has ever been 
‘* EXcEensior.””’ 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The students of the Royal Academy gave their first 
concert for the present season at St. James’s Hall, on 
Thursday evening, November 4. The following is the 
program i extenso : 


Fugue, in C minor, for two performers on two pianofortes, 
Misses Kelly and A. Duflot, Mozart; Aria, ‘‘O! die che lode,” 
Miss Catherine Farquhar, Marcello; Duet, ‘‘ La Riconciliazione,” 
Miss Shaboe and Mr. George, Lucantoni; Sonata in G minor 
(first movement), pianoforte, Miss Boole, Schumann; Recit. and 
air, ‘Che faré,” Miss E. Thomas, Gluck; Quartet, “‘Quia apud 
te,” Misses J. Jones and Annie Butterworth, Messrs. Seligmann 
and Hatch, Gounod; Sonata, in C sharp minor (Op. 27, No. 1), 
Miss Bucknall, Beethoven; Song, ‘*‘ When I remember,” Miss 
Evans, G. A. Macfarren; Part Song (MS.) ‘The ballad of young 
John and his true sweetheart,” Oliveira Prescott, (Student); Lied, 
in A (No. 4, book 1), Mendelssohn, and Allegro brillante in E, 
Potter, pianoforte, Miss Fitch ; Sacred Song, ‘‘ My voice shalt 
thou hear,” Miss Reimar, H. C. Banister; Duetto, ‘ Sull’ aria,” 
Misses Marietta and Kate Brand, Mozart; Aria, ‘‘ Qui sdegno,” 
Mr. G. Gooch, Mozart; Pianoforte duet, Allegro grazioso e 
brillante (Op. 19), Misses Tate and Smith, C. E. Stephens; New 
Part Songs, “ Softly come! thou evening gale” and 2 Pipe! red 
lipp’d Autumn, pipe!” H. Smart; Melodia, ‘* Perché piangi,” Miss 
Sadie Singleton, Gounod; Trio, ‘‘ Ah! taci, ingiusto core,” Miss 
Shaboe, Mr. George, and Mr. G. Gooch, Mozart ; Romance, in F, 
(Op. 50) violin, Mr. Luke, Beethoven; Solo and Chorus, * Though 
all thy friends,” Miss J. Jones, Spohr; “ La Legerezza,” piano- 
forte, Mr. C. Speer, (Bennett Scholar) Moscheles ; Trio “ Vorrei 
Parlar” (Falstaf’) Misses Aylward, Edouard, and Bolinbroke, 
(Parepa-Rosa Scholar) Balfe; Song, ‘ The sea hath its pearls,” 
Miss K. Brand, ’cello obb., Mr. Buels, Lachner; Hunting Song, 
“Up, up, ye Dames,” Walter Macfarren. 


A circular issued by the Committee announces the 
increasing prosperity of the institution. The number of 
students in the Academy is 268 (76 male and 192 
female students); thirty-one new pupils were admitted 
in the Lent term, thirty in the Easter, and fifty-three 
in th Michaelmas term. 





Mr. Shirley Brooks’ ‘Our Card Basket” will be revived to” 
night (Dec. 1), and will take the place of “Old China” at St. 
George’s Hall. Brought out many years ago, it will be a novelty to 
the majority of Mrs. German Reed's patrons ; and to some it will 
revive pleasant reminiscences. The Sisters Pry, who created 
quite a sensation on their first appearance, will be represented by 
Mrs, German Reed, Mr. Alfred Reed, and Mr. Corney Grain. 
“4 Spanish Bond” and “ Clever People” complete the evening's 
entertainment. 

r 4 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


At the sixth concert, on Nov. 6th, the following was 
the program :— 
Overture, “* Parisina”’ ; aie 
Cavatina, ‘‘ Oh, Patria!” (Vancredi) . 
Mdlle. V. Bunsen. 
Symphony in G minor, (No. 4. Op. 167) 
Scena, “ Saffo” . 


Sir 5. Bennett. 
Rossini. 


Raff. 
; ; ‘a me .. A. Randegger. 
Mdme. Lemimens-Sherrington. 
Concerto for pianoforte, in E flat, No.5... .. 
Swedish National Melodies—(a) ‘ Verms- 
landsvisa."’ (b) ‘* Dalbopolskau.” 
Malle. V. Bunsen. 
Song, ‘'O! Wemn es doch immer so bliebe |” 
Mdme, Lemmens-Sherrington. 
Overture, ‘* Ruy Blas” “ Mendelssohn. 
Bennett’s overture was revived at Sydenham in 
March, 1875, after an interval of twenty-seven years. It 
is characteristic of his style, and was well played. The 
‘Ruy Blas” overture was given with spirit and pre- 
cision. Beethoven's concerto was played by Malle. 
Anna Mehlig, whose good taste and careful rendering 
won her enthusiastic applause. Raft’s fine work has 
four movements, an Allegro in G minor, a Scherzo in 
KE flat, an Andante in C, and the Finale in G. The 
last movement is perhaps the weakest of the four. The 
performance was all but perfect, and loud applause 
rewarded Mr. Manns for his exertions. Mr. Randegger's 
Scena was well sung by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington. 
The following was the program at the concert on 
Noy. 18 :— 
Concert Overture, (No 4.in D), “A Dream of .. 
Happiness” .. kn ne “ 
Recit. and Air, ‘‘ From mighty kings” .. 
Miss K. Poyntz. 
Song of Destiny, for Chorus and Orchestra 
Hymn of Praise .. ee Ps a i 
Mr. Charles E. Stephens’s overture was first produced 
at the Albert Hall on October, 1878. It is written in 
D major and 6-4 time, is truly a beautiful dream, 
showing perfect scholarship, and a command of 
harmony and instrumentation. ‘The Dream of 
Happiness” ends pianissimo, with delicious effect, and 
the audience enthusiastically applauded Mr. Stephens, 
who was present but did not conduct. Brahms’s 
“* Song of Destiny,” a clever but rather dismal com- 
position, has been heard at the Palace on previous 
occasions. ‘The opening Symphony of the “‘ Lobgesang” 
was magnificently played. Mr. Pearson, who took the 
place of Mr. Sims Reeves, laid up at Brighton with a 
severe cold, had himself to seek excuse on the ground 
of hoarseness. Mdme. Blanche Cole and Miss K. 
Poyntz were the other soloists. Altogether the concert 
was hardly an average success. 
The eighth concert of the season, Novy. 20, had the 
following selection :— 
Overture, “‘ Der Freischiitz”  .. 
Recit and air, ‘‘ Marie Madeleine ” in 
a Mdme. Patey. 
Concerto Pianoforte (with orchestra), in G minor 
Mdme. Essipoft. 
Aria, ‘‘ Und ob die Wolke ” (Der Freischiitz) .. 
Symphony in B flat (No. 5).. ne oe 
Song, ‘ Thou whom my heart adoreth”., 
Mdme. Patey. 
Notturno os : 
Solos Pianoforte| Waldeerauschen 
Valse Chromatique .. 
Mdme. Essipoff. 
“Die Trommel geruhret ”) 
* Freudvoll und Leidvoll” j 
Miss S. Liwe. 


Beethoven. 


Rubinstein. 


Stephens. 
Handel. 


Brahms. 
Mendelssohn. 


Weber. 
Massenet. 


Mendelssohn. 


Weber. 
Schubert. 
Barnby. 


Chopin. 
Liszt. 
Leschetizky. 


Songs (‘* Egmont ") { 


Beethoven. 


Overture, “ Egmont” Beethoven. 





es 
— 


Weber's overture made a capital opening of the concert 
it was worthily played, and was unanimously encored. 
The G minor Concerto of Mendelssohn, produced first at 
Munich and a favourite composition of its author, was 
capitally played by Mdme. Essipoff; the life and bright. 
ness of her execution told well with the audience. 
Schubert's Symphony was played for the second time 
at the Crystal Palace: there is much in it to admire, 
but it will hardly rank with similar works by the grog 
writers. The band and their conductor did it fy} 
justice. The vocal pieces were well rendered: there 
is a gulf between Weber and Beethoven on the on 
hand, and Barnby and Massenet on the other, The 
** Egmont” overture left nothing to be desired in the 
way of execution, and it produced its full effect, 
Altogether the concert was very satisfactory. 

On Nov. 27th the program included an Overture in 
E, Wingham, first time at these concerts; Sinfonia 
Eroica, Beethoven; Organ Concerto in F, No. 4, 
Handel's orchestration and cadences, by M. Mortier de 
Fontaine, first time; Overture, ‘ Tannhéuser,” Wagner, 
The vocalists were Mdlles. Carlotta and Antoinetta 
Badia, and Mr. Edward Lloyd. Pianoforte, M. Mortier 
de Fontaine. 








ALEXANDRA PALACE CONCERTS. 


The oratorio of ‘‘ Esther” was revived on Saturday, 
Nov. 6, after a lapse of 118 years. It was first produced 
at the King’s Theatre, on Thursday, May 2, 1732, before 
the King and Queen, the Prince of Wales, and the 
Princesses. The oratorio has not been performed 
as a whole since 1757. The libretto (of which there 
are various editions) closely follows the narrative of 
the Old Testament Book. The original score only 
included two violins, viola, basses, and hautboys. 
The music is characterised by all the vigour and energy 
of Handel, and retains its freshness. The Overture, 
B flat, is a popular stock piece in the concert room. 
In Part I., there is a fine example of dramatic contrast 
in the chorus of Persians and Israelites ; the soprano ar 
(with harp obbligato) ‘ Praise the Lord,” is very fine. 
The solo numbers of Part II., are all very attractive. 
The finest choral numbers are the Invocation aul 
chorus at the opening of Part III., and the final chorus 
with soli, a massive composition, on which Handel has 
lavished all his resources. ‘The soloists were Mdme. 
Nouver, Mdlle. Enriquez, Mr. V. Rigby, Mr. Wadmor, 
and Mr. Howells. ‘The band, conducted by Mr. Weis 
Hill, played in first-rate style, and the choruses wert 
very fairly rendered. 

At the third concert, on the 18th inst., the Overture 
to ** Guillaume Tell” and the allegro vivace encored. 
Mr. Weist Hill and his band may also be warnily com 
mended for the performance of Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony in © minor. In Mr. Hamilton Clarke's 
Gavotte, for all the strings, the violins were mu 
throughout; the effect was pleasing, if hardly legitimate. 
An “Introduction and Rondo Capriccio,” for ata 
orchestra, by Camille St. Siiens, the organist d ag 
Madeleine in Paris, was very well received : Fr 
soloist, M. Sainton, evoked a furore by his splen 
performance, and was recalled. Mdme. Sinico-Camp? 
bello won a bis for the scena ‘‘ Robert tol que ) ia 
Suppé’s overture, ‘* Leichte Cavallerie ” i A, Ww - 
opened Part IL., is brilliant and tuneful, but 1 
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commonplace. Halberstadt’s Alexandra March con- 
cuded the concert. 

A large gathering all but filled the concert-room 
on Nov. 20, when the fourth of the Saturday 
(Concerts was given under the conduct of Mr. H. Weist 
Hill The program consisted of selections from 
Sterndale Bennett, Gounod, Devin-Duvivier, Massi- 
yet, Halevy, Halberstadt, and Meyerbeer; songs b 
\dme. Blanche Cole, Miss Emily Mott, and Mr. Edward 
Lloyd; a pianoforte performance by Tito-Mattei, and 
erlormances on the harp, violin and violoncello by 
\essrs. Putnam, Palmer, and Brousil. There was no 
lack of manifestations of satisfaction, and every piece 
came in for its meed of applause. 

Qn Nov. 27, the program contained Mendelssohn’s 
Symphony in A major (No. 1); Beethoven’s Piano- 
forte concerto in Ei flat, played by Signor A. Rendano ; 
Scherzo and Intermezzo, A. H. Jackson; Rameau; 
Overture, ‘* Maritana,” Wallace; &c., &c. 








CONCERTS. 


The musical season could hardly have had a better 
inauguration than the pianoforte recital of Mr. Walter 
Bache, which took place on the first of November, at 
St. James’s Hall, in the presence of a critical and 
appreciative audience which filled every corner. The 
frst piece was Bach’s Fantasia in C minor; is it 
possible that Bach could ever have conceived the 
amount of expression of which this composition is 
susceptible ? or was he content with the symmetry and 
mechanism with which alone—until very recently, he 
has been credited ? Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor 
(0p. 111) followed; and then Miss Anna Williams 
sang Pergolesi’s Canzonet ‘‘ Tre giorni son che Nina,”’ 
with excellent effect, her fine and equal voice telling 
vellin this as well asin Schumann’s song ‘Schéne 
Wiege” sung later on. Bach's violin solo—the 
uarvellous Chaconne—was never better interpreted 
than by Herr Wilhelmj: he worked his audience up 
into something like rapture, and the result was a recall 
Which would not be satisfied without hearing him play 
again. His second piece was (with a pianoforte 
wccompaniment) his own transcription of Chopin's 
Eighth Notturno. Mr. Bache next played two 
“Characteristic pieces” by Mendelssohn, and two 
Studies by Liszt. The novelty of the matinée followed: 
‘Chaconne by Raff (Op. 150) for two pianofortes, in 
which Mr, Bache was joined by Mrs. Beesley, a pupil 
of Dr. yon Biilow; it is a most elaborate composition, 
lull of striking effects, and we should think exceedingly 
lificult: neither its difficulties nor its beauties are to 
be fully appreciated on a single hearing. Mrs. Beesley 
jlayed splendidly. Six preludes (Op. 28) by Chopin, 
and Liszt’s transcription of David's ‘* Ungarisch” from 
lis“Bunte Reihe” completed the program. We need 
hot remark on Mr. Bache’s magnificent playing: the 
attention of the audience was riveted throughout, and 
their expressions of satisfaction were as warm and 
tuthusiastic as they were deserved. 


On the evening of Nov. 1, Miss Emily Mott gave her 
dannual concert at St. James’s Hall. Mr. Sims 
Reeves sang Blumenthal’s “ Requital,” ‘The Bay of 
Biscay” and “Tom Bowling.” Miss Mott showed 
great taste in a new song, ‘‘ Flowers of Friendship,” 
by Mr, G, E, Fox, and “The Minstrel Boy,” and was 





encored. Other vocal pieces were contributed by the 
concert-giver, Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington and 
Blanche Cole, and Mr. Lewis Thomas; there was some 
excellent pianoforte playing by Mr. Sydney Smith, and 
the band of the Coldstream Guards, conducted by Mr. 
F. Godfrey, played several telling arrangements in 
good style. The concert was very successful, and Miss 
Mott well deserved the applause which greeted her 
every appearance, 


The Promenade Concerts in the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, concluded—at any rate for a time—on Noy. 


13, to allow of the requisite preparations for the Cattle 
Show. 


The Brixton Choral Society gave a performance of 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio, ‘ Elijah,” on Monday evening, 
Nov. 15. The following were the principal vocalists : 
Miss Katharine Poyntz, Miss Bessie Stroud, Mdme. 
Poole; Mr. Henry Guy, Mr. Barber, Mr. J. F. Board- 
man, and Mr. J. L. Wadmore. The Organist was Mr. 
J. G. Boardman ; the Conductor, Mr. William Lemare, 
who may be accredited with the great success this 
Society has achieved. 


Signor Rendano gave a concert at St. James’s Hall 

on Noy. 16, assisted by the Prize Winners of the 
National Musical Meetings (Miss Agnes Larkcom, Miss 
Annie Butterworth, Mr. Wharton, Mr. Sylvester, and 
the Stepney Tonic Sol-fa Society) which attracted 
a& numerous audience. Signor Rendano played nine 
pieces, four of which were composed by himself, viz., 
a Sonatina in the “old style ;” a ‘Serenata in Gon- 
dola”’ (with choral Intermezzo); a Scherzo a Ca- 
priccio ;” and his well known ‘‘ Chant du Paysan.”’ 
His other pieces were Mendelssohn's Prelude in E 
minor, Handel’s ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,” a scherzo 
from a serenade by Jadassohn, a minuet by Mr. 
Hamilton Clark, and Sterndale Bennett's scherzo in 
E minor. Signor Rendano was warmly and deservedly 
applauded. Miss Larkcom sang ‘“ Casta Diva,’ Miss 
Butterworth Henry Smart’s “ By the blue sea,’’ Mr. 
Wharton the same composer's ‘‘ Tom Hardy.” These 
two gentlemen sang Walter Maynard’s new duet, 
‘‘The red and the blue,” and the two ladies a duct 
from Handel's ‘‘ Giulio Cesare.” Charles Salaman’s 
** Celia’ deserves a word of praise. The Stepney 
Society gave part-songs by Hatton, Macfarren, Festa, 
Spofforth, and Bishop, and Mr. Tamplin played on 
Mason and Hamlin’s ‘new orchestral organ” in 
masterly style. Signor Rendano gave a second and 
similar concert on Noy. 23. 
Haydn's ‘ Creatign” was performed at the Royal 
Albert Hall on Noy. 18, under the direction of Mr. 
Carter, whose “choir” formed the chorus. The solo 
vocalists were Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss 
Julian, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Sig. Foli. The execution 
of the choruses was creditable to the amateur singers, 
and satisfactory to the audience. The principals are 
too well known to need praise for their efforts. A 
word of praise is due to the band, and to Mr. Carter 
for his careful conducting. There was a good attend- 
ance. It was announced that the ‘ Creation,” will be 
repeated on December 2, with the same soloists. Mr. 
Carter’s Oratorio series will include performances of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘* Lobgesang,” on Dec. 9; the ‘* Messiah,” 
on Dee. 28; ‘ Placida,” and Rossini’s ‘* Stabat Mater,” 
on Jan. 6; “ St. Paul,” on Feb. 8; and the ‘* Messiah ”’ 
on Ash- Wednesday. 
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Mendelssohn's “ Lohbyesany” and Mozart's “ Requiem” | 
were performed at Exeter Hall by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society on Noy. 26. 

The Covent Garden performances are now closed, 
the final concert taking place, Nov. 29, as we go to | 
press, for the benefit of Messrs. Gatti. A Balfe night 
has been given; the selection including favourite 
pieces by our most popular native composer. The last 
Gounod night took place on Noy. 17, when the program 
comprised the overture to “* Le Medecin malgré lui,” the 
Dance from ‘’ La Nonne Sanglante,” the entr’acte from 
** La Colombe,’ and the ‘ Saltarello”’ dedicated to Mr. 
Cusins, conductor of the Philharmonic Society. These 
were followed by the ‘‘ Maid of Athens,” sung by Miss 
Joyce Maas. After the ballet music from ‘ Iaust,” 
‘* La stagione,” from ‘ Mireille,” was played on the 
ophicleide by Mr. Hughes, and was followed by the 
overture to ‘‘ Mireille.’ Mr. J. H. Pearson then sang 
‘* Biondina,’’ No. 6, which was encored. ‘The ballet- 
music from “* La Reine de Saba,” was given, and Miss 
Alice Fairman was encored in Siebel’s song ‘‘ Quando 
a te lieta.”” An encore was also secured by the ‘ Funeral 
March of a Marionette,” and the Gounod selection 
came to a close with the Soldiers’ Chorus from 
‘* Faust,” with the full orchestra, assisted by the band 
of the Coldstream Guards. Nov. 18, was an Auber 
night, the program comprising a good selection from 
favourite operas of the great French composer. 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The first concert of the 18th season, held at St. 
James's Hall, on Nov. 8, was attended by a good 
audience. The novelty was a Trio by Waldemar 
Bargiel in which Mdme. Essipoff took the pianoforte 
part. This lady played for her solo Beethoven’s 
‘* Waldstein ” sonata in C, and played it well: she had 
evidently studied it for herself instead of working up 
to any accepted model. Mr. Shakespeare was the 
vocalist. MM. Wilhelm), Ries, Zerbini, and Daubert 
were the instrumentalists. 

The second concert on Noy. 15 had the following 
program :—Quartet, in A (Op. 41, No. 8), two violins, 
viola, and ‘cello, Schumann; Recit. and Air, ‘‘ Che 
fard senza Eurydice ” (* Orfeo,’’) Gluck ; Sonata, in D 
minor (Op. 29), for pianoforte alone, Beethoven: Trio 
in B flat (Op. 99), for pianoforte, violin, and ’cello, 
Schubert; Songs, ‘Der Mond,” Clara Schumann; 
‘* Aufenthalt ’’ Schubert ; Quartet, in C (Op. 33, No. 8), 
two violins, viola, and ’cello, Haydn. ‘The stringed 
pieces were admirably played—as a matter of course ; 
and Beethoven's I) minor sonata was done full justice 
to by Mdme. Essipoff. The audience were numerous 
and attentive, and appeared less listless than usual at 
these concerts. And if they still seemed to want ap- 
preciation and sympathy, the fault was surely their 
own, and not that of the program or of its executants. 

At the concert of Nov. 22, the program included 
Mozart's string quartet in C, No. 6, and Mendelssohn's 
pianoforte trio in D minor. Mdme. Norman-Neruda 
appeared for the first time this season, and was twice 
recalled after her solo, F. W. Rust’'s sonata in D minor, 
n suite, ‘*Gigue, Chaconne, and Courante.’’ The 
pianist was Mdlle. Anna Mehlig, who played Schu- 
mann's “ Etudes en prme de Variations,” Op. 18, in 





C sharp minor, 


summed 


The program for Nov. 29 contained a Quartet in 
A minor, by Schubert; Songs by Mendelssohn 
Schumann, Bach, and Schubert; Mozart's Pianoforte 
Sonata in A minor; Beethoven’s Sonata in 5 flat, Op. 
12, No. 8, for pianoforte and violin; and Haydn's 
Quartet in B flat. 





FESTIVAL OF THE COLLEGE OF ORGANIsts, 

The idea of a celebration of St. Cecilia’s Day in the 
metropolitan Cathedral would shake the nerves of some 
of the old school of church-goers, who might think that 
Popery had indeed become rampant in high places; and 
might expect that the Cardinals’ stalls in the choir 
would shortly be occupied by genuine Princes of the 
Church sent from Rome to rule over our native hier. 
archy. But the celebration is benevolent and musical, 
and not Roman or even Ritualistic. The College of 
Organists held their Annual Festival on November 22, 
with the double object of giving a worthy artistic stamp 
to their gathering, and of collecting additional funds 
for the aid of the unfortunate and bereaved of their 
profession. We believe they have succeeded in both 
objects: the musical success however being the greater, 
We do not know whether the College of Organists in. 
tend always to connect their annual festival with St, 
Cecilia’s Day or not: but we should think it wiser not 
to do so. 

The music for the special service on November 22 con- 
sisted of Dr. Stainer’s ‘‘ Magnificat” and ‘“ Nunc Dimit- 
tis’? in A, which were written for the Feast of St. Paul's 
Conversion, three years back; Croft’s familiar anthem 
‘God is gone up,’—as fine and effective as it is 
familiar, capitally sung, and also two Hymns (273 
and 879) from ‘“‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.” The 
chief feature was however Purcell’s Je Deum in D, 
which used to be annually performed at the Festival of 
the Sons of the Clergy, until Handel's ‘* Utrecht” Te 
Deum was substituted, the latter yielding to the greater 
attractiveness of the Dettingen, which was abandoned 
some years ago when the festival was remodelled as an 
ordinary Church Service, the band being got rid of by 
the clerical committee. It is but poetical justice that 
Purcell’s original composition should come back again 
to St. Paul’s—this time with a choir of over 800 voices 
and a goodly number of orchestral players—band and 
chorus all robed in surplices. It is well known that 
Handel was not above borrowing, but many welt 
doubtless surprised at the use he had made in his 
splendid Te Dewm of the previous work of Purcell. The 
execution of this left little to be desired, and it was 
evidently greatly enjoyed by the listeners. An eloquent 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Canon Barry, who 
took his text from the 2nd and 8rd verses of the Lith 
Chapter of the Revelation of St. John: concn 
with a powerful appeal on behalf of the benevolent fun 
of the College of Organists. The prayers were intone 
by the Rev. Mr. Coward, and the Lessons were rei 
and the concluding Blessing given by the Rev. em 
Gregory. Mr. Turpin (the honorary secretary of . 
College of Organists) conducted all the music. . 
Stainer played the opening voluntary, and the eet 
was accompanied by Mr. Warwick Jordan an : 
Martin. There was a crowded attendance, the nav 
of the Cathedral and a large portion of its aisles being 
occupied. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The performances on Nov. 2 consisted of ‘ One 
Touch of Nature,” and ** A Wonderful Woman.” The 
«Heir at Law” was played on Nov. 4. 

On Nov. 9 ‘* The Wife” was played with Mr. Creswick 
gs Julian St. Pierre. In the evening there was a 
promenade concert, with a grand display of fireworks 
afterwards. About 12,000 persons were present. 

On Nov. 11 ‘* John Bull” was played. Mr. Creswick, 
Job Thornbury ; Mr. W. Rignold, Peregrine. The Lady 
Braymore of Miss E. Bufton was a pleasing perform- 
ance, and Miss M. Daly was clever as Mrs. Brul- 
yuddery. ‘* Brighton” was given on Novy. 17. 


On Nov. 23 a new series of plays was commenced 
wder the direction of Mr. Charles Wyndham, and is 
ascomprehensive as a set limited to seven can well be. 
English classic drama, the revival of which has been a 
geciality of late at the Crystal Palace, is represented 
by Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest,” with Mr. Sullivan's 
music, and ‘* Comedy of Errors” (first time), and in its 
lighter phase by Sheridan’s “ Rivals.” In the higher 
school of modern drama we have G. W. Wills’s 
beautiful play of the ‘‘ Man o’Arlie,” (chosen for the 
opening performance,) in which Mr. Hermann Vezin 
repeated his remarkable impersonation, which caused 
so much sensation here a few weeks ago. Lovell’s 
highly poetical ‘* Love's Sacrifice,” played on Nov. 25, 
and Poole’s ‘* Paul Pry,” with Mr. Lionel Brough, on Nov. 
$0, stand for the broader comedy ; and lastly, and most 
interesting of all, new ground is broken by the produc- 
tion of Sophocles’s ‘* Antigone,” in which the efforts of 
Miss Genevieve Ward and Mr. J. Ryder in the principal 
riles will be aided by the splendid music with which 
Mendelssohn, at the request of the late King of Prussia, 
eriched the Greek tragedy. The list of artists en- 
gaged is equally representative, comprising Messrs. 
Creswick, H. Vezin, J. Ryder, W. Rignold, E. Price, 
R. Catheart, C. Collette, Lionel Brough, G. W. Anson, 
E. Righton, C. Harcourt, Marius, Charles Wyndham, 
te.; Mrs. Stirling, Mrs. E. Price; Misses Genevieve 


Ward, Carlisle, M. Daly, Sanger, A. Goodall, E. 
Farren, &c. 








ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


Anew series of performances of English comedies, 
inder the management of Mr. John Hollingshead, was 
inaugurated on Nov. 2, with Coleman's ‘‘ John Bull,” 
Mir. Phelps taking the part of Job Thornbury. The 
Veteran actor showed that his powers had but little 
diminished. Mr. Forbes Robertson was Peregrine, Mr. 
Charles Harcourt, Yom Shuffleton, Mr. J. Maclean, 
Denis Brulgruddery; Mr. W. H. Leigh, Dan, Mr. 
Soutar, John Burr, Mr. Fawcett, Frank Rochdale; Miss 
Louise Henderson, Lady Braymore, Miss M. West, 
Mary Thornbury, and Mrs. Leigh, Mrs. Brulgruddery. 
Qn Nov. 4 Mr. Phelps played Dr. Cantwell, in Bicker- 
staff's comedy, “ The Hypocrite.” 

Nov. 9—Lord Mayor's day, and Prince of Wales's 
birthday—was a gala day, and, notwithstanding the 
bad weather, large numbers attended. A performance 
on the organ by Mr. Archer commenced the day, after 
Which “ The Clandestine Marriage,"" was acted, Mr. 
Phelps playing Lord Ogleby. This was followed by a 
‘election performed by the military band of the Com- 
pany, At half-past six a concert, as on the day of the 








Balaklava banquet, was given in the Central Hall. 
After the concert, the “great firework competition” 
took place for seven prizes, varying from £8 to £20. 
The exhibition was very successful. 

Sheridan’s play, ‘ The Rivals,’ was played on Nov. 
11 by Mr. Phelps and the Gaiety Company, the part of 
Sir Anthony Absolute by Mr. Phelps. On Nov. 17 this 
gentleman made his last appearance in the character of 
Dr. Cantwell in * The Hypocrite.” 

On Nov. 23 Mr. Toole appeared in the two farces, 
** Of the Line,” and “ Ici on Parle Francais.” and on 
Noy. 25 Miss E. Farren made her appearance in the 
comedietta, ‘A Nice Girl,” and in Buckstone’s comic 
drama, ‘* Good for Nothing.” 

A special féte is announced for Dec. 1, the birthday 
of the Princess of Wales; Mr. J. L. Toole, in * Spital- 


Jields Weaver” and ** Paul Pry,” with the Gaiety Theatre 


company, an evening promenade concert with the band 
of the Grenadier Guards, a grand illumination of the 
Italian Winter Garden, &c., &e. 








THE STORM-WIND’S WORDS. 


** Fair maid, fair maid, why dost thou weep 

Here on the surf-beat shore ? 

Give me thy secret safe to keep; 
Fair maiden, weep no more: 

Thy hand upon thy heart, fair maid, 
Thy lips in anguish dumb, 

Let all thy words be left unsaid, 
I know why thou art come. 


‘¢ Now will I read thee, maiden fair, 

The secret of thy heart : 

I see two severed locks of hair, 
‘Two lives that dwell apart ; 

Soft parting words, one last, last kiss, 
One half-unspoken vow, 

A gladsome day of mutual bliss, 
Dark night of severance now. 


‘Thou wouldst know more ?—I may not tell 

The things that are to be, 

But this 1 know—and mark full well 
The Storm-wind’s words to thee: 

Learn this, fair maid, learn this from me, 
Resistless is my will 

O’er all the powers of storm and sea ; 
Yet Love is stronger still.” 


Exeter College, Oxford. GorbDon CAMPBELL. 








Prorressor OAketEy gave on the afternoon of Nov. 25 the first for 
the season of his very enjoyable recitals to a large audience, in- 
cluding a considerable number of students, in the University 
Music Room, Edinburgh. The program was as follows :—Over- 
ture, ‘ Otho,” Handel; Air, “ Ode to St. Cecilia's Day,” Handel ; 
Adagio, ‘* Quartet No. 8,” Mozart; Allegretto, Trio, (Op. 70) No. 
2, Beethoven ; Duets, (a) “ Love Song.” (b) “ The Harvest Field,” 
Mendelssohn; Air du Dauphin, Roeckel; Bridal Chorus, (* Lohen- 
grin,” Wagner ; March, for Organ, E. Silas. The various pieces 
were played with all the Professor's usual skill and taste. The 
most popular were the Mendelssohnian duets, the second of which 
in particular told beautifully; and the ‘ Ancienne danse de la 
Cour,” which was warmly welcomed by the students, 
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The Office of “The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed. 
The Trade may obtain ‘The ORCHESTRA” from 
Swift & Co., as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
Scrutton, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 





SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Respectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, at 
Nos. 1 to 5, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 


_— Ne — 





Che Mrehestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 7s. 
Payable in advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 64., 
8d. a line after. 


P.O, Onpers ty FAVouR or J.SWIFT, Post-Orricr, Higa Hotsorn, W.C. 
Orrice ror SuBscriPTions AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirr & Co., Newron Srreer, Hicn Hoinorn, W.C. 


Aeenrs ror tne Crry: Apams & Francis, 59, F'urer Sr., E.C. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M.A. B.—Shall be inserted in our next, 


Cie Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


ne 





*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
bo addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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COMPOSERS AND EXECUTANTS. 


When the painter of a great picture has completed 
his work, the beauties of his creation are available to 
all who have access to the chamber in which it is hung. 
Connoisseur and canaille may at any time derive all the 
pleasure and profit of which they are capable from its 


contemplation. The artist has transferred his genius 
to the canvas, and he gives his contemporaries and 


posterity the full benofit of his study and acquirements. 





seemed 
ad 


His work becomes at once attractive to crowds, and 
honour and reward are mostly the immediate cop. 
sequences. The great composer can also put his work 
on paper. The concerto or symphony may be written 
down with all its well studied effects, its fire, its repose, 
its hope and its consummation ; but if he offer freg 
access to his work, how many are there who coulj 
appreciate what they might read? how many of those 
qualified would care to exercise their ability ? Among 
musicians who live by their art, not one in a hundred— 
might we not say rather, in a thousand—is able to read, 
far less appreciate, the composer’s ‘‘ full score.” A most 
complex machinery is necessary to bring the work 
before the public, not the least being executants able 
to realize and to impart the author's intentions to ay 
audience. In the case of solo compositions the accom. 
plished virtuoso has to undertake the task ; or otherwise 
the conductor of an orchestra, ‘like bold Briareus,” 
stands between composer and public. And this process 
has to be repeated every time the work is brought forward, 
with the almost certain result of a different effect being 
produced with every change of locality or interpreters, 
It is not therefore surprising that the public often think 
more of the player than of the author, less of the work 
itself than of the manner in which it is performed. In 
the case of choral works, the credit for good rendering 
is generally assigned to the conductor; and the same 
with less justice to orchestral works, for the members of 
London orchestras seem ubiquitous, and in amateur or 
provincial gatherings, their unseen influence often con- 
trols the ‘‘ man with the stick.” Taking the highest 
standard, we may truly say we haye a conductor and 
conductors. 

The pre-eminence of the executant is however chiefly 
shown in solo pieces, most conspicuously in those 
written for the violin or for the pianoforte. Great 
vocalists, under pressure, occasionally sing great com 
positions—often to show their powers and prove their 
title to the position they hold. Their popularity 
is gained by rendering trivialities: ‘Robert toi qu 
j'aime” stands no chance against ‘‘ Robin Adair,” ot 
‘‘ Within a mile o’ Edinboro’ toun.” In any case the 
composer is unthought of or uncared for. What care 
the audience for Beethoven, when Dr. Hans von Biilov 
plays one of his concertos? They would rather see 
to think that it is only the marvellous or errati 
interpretation that makes Beethoven tolerable. Perhaps 
they may contrast the fiery rendering of the last musical 
meteor with a former version of the work by an equally 
startling light of bygone days, but the composer 1s little 
thought of, and such an interpretation as he himself 
may have contemplated, from a player who could noi 
astonish, would have little effect. 

A new claim has been lately put forward by som 
public players, which ignores musical feeling altogether 
—the gift of a memory which can retain more or less 
correctly long and intricate compositions. The cow 


| Poser certainly reaps no advantage from this, and what 
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wer the executant gains is at the expense of artistic 
ling and propriety. His performance has the effect 
{alesson got up. A great artist may occasionally 
ypssess a special gift of memory, but the attempt to 
igitate such an one by those who are ordinarily en- 
jowed will be unprofitable, and may some time result 
in disaster. 

It is a humiliating confession that we have only 
aeceeded in establishing one English pianist, Mdme. 
\rabella Goddard ; her absence and her success abroad 
vill probably maintain or enhance her popularity here 
yhen she returns—and this apart from her transcendent 
yerit which has been, is and we doubt not will be 
ieyond cavil. The ‘public have cared not hitherto for 
Zuglishmen as pianists, but we believe there are those 
yow living who will enforce adequate if tardy recognition 
for their talent. It will be sufficient to name in this 
etegory Mr. Walter Bache and Mr. Franklin Taylor. 
When we have several English pianists admittedly 
competent to do full justice to the great works of great 
masters, then the executant and composer may 
assume their proper relative positions; for an English 
audience will not readily allow anything wonderful or 
atraordinary in a countryman, and their philosophic 
coolness to the player will enable them to enjoy the 
beauty of his music. 

But the violin soloist has most command over an 
audience, having the advantage of being perfectly seen 
aswellas heard. He can suggest to the eye what he 
vishes to express to the ear, and although nearly all 
that he does out of the beaten track is only 
rally appreciable by those who have made the 
instrument their special study, his talent never 
ils to attain at least adequate recognition from 
4 miscellaneous audience. Here, again, the music 
ind its author are little thought of. It is not 
the beautiful music but the extraordinary rendering 
vhich elicits the applause. What is the result of the 
me piece when an accomplished player leaves his 
lace in the orchestra, and gives a faithful and musi- 
tianly version of the composer’s intentions? A few 
jlaudits from friendly or discriminating hands: but 
the mind of the author and the conscientiousness of the 
interpreter are equally and entirely unrecognised by 
the bulk of the audience. There is little interest for 
vhat is always at hand and can be enjoyed at any 
time, 

The finest composition is often but the corpus vile on 
Vuich the petted virtuoso experiments and shows his 
lexterity. We started with a comparison between the 
‘mposer and the painter: our observations lead to the 
‘uclusion that the disadvantage is even . greater 
‘athe side of the former than we suggested. The 
“uposer not only has to rely for any appreciation on 
tequent and adequate performance of his work, but 
phenomenal rendering is necessary to make even 
tteellence attractive. And} then the xudos goes to the 
‘Xecutant, 





NOTES. 


The Atheneum states that Mr. Tennyson's ‘‘ Queen Mary” was 
played to ‘indifferent houses” in ‘Mrs. Drew's Theatre” in 
Philadelphia. The drama as played was an adaptation, by Mr. 
Stephen Fiske, ‘‘of the New York Arcadian, and formerly of the 
London Press.” It is reported that Mr. Fiske has introduced 
about seven hundred lines of his own into the tragedy, omitted 
Mr. Tennyson’s fourth act, and introduced a “ Transit of Venus 
simile” into the play. The last mentioned insertion cannot be 
the subject of much surprise, as it is said Mr. Tennyson eliminated 
some of his most striking metaphors after the drama was fairly 
in proof. In Mr. Fiske’s adaptation of Mr. Tennyson’s drama, 
Cranmer is not burnt on the stage. 


The new Judicature Act seems to have caused no end of 
confusion among Common and Equity lawyers : but we were hardly 
prepared to hear that a case in which the Honourable Mrs. 
Norton was Defendant, was tried—according to the Hour—among 
the “ Sittings at Nisi Prius before Baron Huddleston and a 
CorRoNER’s Jury.” 


The Albert Hall seems to be in bad case, even those kind 
folks who were willing to educate the world through its means 
having expressed themselves in no complimentary terms of its 
management. They have given notice of applying for an 
Act of Parliament to compel the owners of boxes, stalls, &c., to 
contribute towards the maintenance of the building. The for- 
mal application is for ‘an Act to make better provision for the 
maintenance of the Royal Albert Hall, and for that purpose to 
charge the members or holders of seats in the said Hall with the 
payment of an annual sum in respect of each seat held by them 
respectively, and to make provision for enforcing payment of such 
annual sums, and for the commutation of any such annual pay- 
ments at the option of the holders of seats, for a sum in gross, 
and for the establishment of an endowment fund, and for the 
keeping of accounts, and for the appointment of trustees to see to 
the proper administration of the funds received under the powers 
of the Act.” It is a pity the Act does not go further, and compel 
the fortunate investors to contribute to the expenses of getting 
up entertainments in the Hall, musical, dramatic, and equestrian, 
and to furnish an audience at their own expense ; also to provide 
railways, omnibuses, and other means of access and retro- 
gression, and to provide for a supply in wet weather, of a new 
silk umbrella to each attendant, &c., &e, N.B.—Persons wishing 
to contract for the supply of the umbrellas may send in samples 
for approval, which will not be returned. 


The American Musical Press is more kind to its patron than is 
the custom in England. Does not the following (cut from 
Dwight’s Journal) show a regard for teachers and taught, not to 
be matched on this side the Atlantic. Even supposing the 
notices are advertisements in disguise, there is a peculiar 
empressement which is sure to tell on all who read them :-— 


Sryaina Lessons.—It will be good news to many that that 
accomplished artist and highly cultivated woman, Miss Crana 
Dona, will remain in Boston this winter and devote herself 
almost exclusively to pupils who desire ‘ Cultivation of the 
Voice,” and instruction in ‘‘ English, German and Italian Music.” 
She has taken rooms at No. 16, Ashburton Place. She is one of 
the truly musical, experienced, intelligent, inspiring sort of 
teachers, as all who have been within her sphere of influence will 
testify. It is very, very seldom that a singer is at the same time 
a musician in the full sense that she is.—Mpmz. Rupgnsponrrr is 
another instance, of still more experience, and in larger fields. 
The traditions of the best days of Oratorio and Opera are hers. 
During the past year her throngs of pupils, both in town and at 
her summer residence (in Wrentham), have kept her almost out 
of public sight. She has just returned to her last winter's 
quarters at the Hotel Boylston.—It also gives us particular 
pleasure to say that Mrs, Inyine I, Hanwoop has go far recovered 
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health and hearing that she is able to resume her lessons. She 


always had a winning and successful way with pupils as with 
audiences, and has withal rare musical taste and judgment. 


—_——_— 


Mr. John Oxenford, it is stated, has retired from the post of 
theatrical critic to the Times, which he has held for many years. 
Mr. Oxenford was intended originally for a solicitor, but gave up 
aw for literature. He translated ‘‘ Conversations with Goethe,” 
and Goethe's “ Autobiography” from the German. During a 
long public career Mr. Oxenford has produced a large number of 
songs, original and translated, several opera libretii, dramas, 
comedies, and farces, most of which have been successful. We 
believe his post on the Times staff has been given to Mr. F. W. 
Hawkins, author of the “ Life of Edmund Kean” published by 
Tinsley Brothers, which was dedicated to Mr. Oxenford “in 
grateful remembrance of never-failing kindness and encourage- 
ment.” 


It is a pity that the eccentricities of ladies’ costume cannot be 
indulged without wholesale sacrifice of useful and ornamental life. 
The bird-catcher now robs our woodlands and hedgerows for the 
same unworthy end as but lately our cliffs and headlands—a new 
decoration for the absurd head-gear of the day. On this subject 
the Lancet says: 


‘*A considerable demand for small birds, especially robins and 

wrens, has arisen within the last few months for the decoration 
of ladies’ bats, this being the latest requirement of fashion. Not 
only are the birdeatchers of the Seven Dials and Whitechapel 
unusually busy, but we have the authority of the proprietor of a 
large West-end establishment for saying that, great as is the 
supply, it does not at all equal the demand. We need hardly sey 
that this wholesale slaughter ought at once to be checked, for, as 
the supply falls short of the demand, we have no guarantee that 
other birds besides robins are not also destroyed, for no doubt a 
sparrow in the hands of a clever artist could be made to do duty 
for aredbreast of brilliant plumage. The wanton slaughter of 
gulls, terns, &c., which formerly were. used for hat decoration, 
has been stopped by a special Act of Parliament. Apart from the 
needless cruelty, the destruction of our small birds is a national 
injury. Whatever legal powers exist should, therefore, at once be 
put in force, to ensure their protection; and, if these are not 
sufficient, others must be obtained. We fear it is of little use 
appealing to the chief offenders—the leaders of fashion. Though 
the * rights of animals ” are rigidly insisted on when the sacrifice 
of animal life is required for scientific experiment, we have found 
that these “rights” are seldom respected when the pleasure or 
convenience of society is concerned.” 
In this case it is neither pleasure nor convenience which is con- 
sulted, but a morbid and degraded taste. It is—or ought to be— 
singular that the girl who so sentimentally admires the Robin 
‘‘ singing in the rain,” should tolerate its wholesale slaughter for 
the sake of an incongruous personal embellishment. 


Considerable exertions are being made to provide the Metro- 
politan Cathedral with a peal of bells, and also with chimes for the 
clock. The total estimated expense is, we believe, about £8000. 
It is of course desirable that St. Paul’s should not be wanting in 
what is possessed in so many ordinary parish churches, and we 
trust that the lovers of campanology may succeed in raising the 
money, and in fixing the bells. It may be well to remind them, 
however, of the difficulties which attended the placing the new 
chimes in the Royal Exchange, which almost drove the bell- 
founders to despair before the delicate ears of the then Gresham 
Professor, an organist or two, and sundry amateurs could be satis- 
fied. There seemed to be no end to the scraping of the bells, which 
would either be too flat or too sharp, or resolved not to agree with 
each other. At last, however, something like perfection was 
gained, and then the adjoining residents voted the chimes a 
nuisance—Lloyd's underwriters in particular being sufferers—and 
the bells were at once silenced. Possibly the removal of these 
bells to St. Paul's might be arranged, to the mutual advantage of 
merchants and campanologists. 





a 


The death is announced, at the age of seventy-eight years, of 


| Sir John Gardner Wilkinson, F.R.S. . The deceased knight, who 


was the son of the Rev. John Wilkinson, F.S.A., of Hardendale, 
Westmoreland, was educated at Harrow and Exeter College, 
Oxford. He was well known for his successful explorations in 
Egypt, and his archeological and geographical publications, To 
the admirable representations of Egyptian sculpture and painting 
in Sir J. G. Wilkinson’s works on Egypt we are chiefly indebted 
for our knowledge of the form and use of many ancient musica] 
instruments, and for the light thrown thereby on musical art jy 
those remote times. In 1852 Sir John was created hon. D.CL, 
of Oxford, a corresponding member of the R.1.A. of Sciences of 
Vienna and of the Royal Academy of Turin. He was created 
knight in 1839, and married, in 1856, Caroline Catherine, daughter 
of Mr. Lucas, of Uplands, Glamorganshire. 


It has been thought wise to postpone the meeting of the 
members of the Choir Benevolent Fund, which was announced 
to take place at Westminster Abbey on November 24, on account 
of its too close proximity to the meeting of the College of (r. 
ganists at St. Paul’s. The Festival will take place on Wednes. 
day, December 8. Dr. Stanley has promised to preach on the 
occasion. 


Some of the critics have been counselling or commanding 
Mdme. Essipoff not to play Beethoven, as she does not adopt the 
style hitherto approved. We, on the contrary, would in all 
sincerity advice her to play Beethoven on every opportunity: an 
artiste of such talent will inevitably either change her manner for 
the better, or convert to her own views first the public and then 
the critics. It is quite possible that there is something in Beet- 
hoven which has not yet been brought out by any artist we have 
yet heard: and it is not easy to suppose that Beethoven wrote for 
one set of players, or desired a stereotyped execution. The true 
test of ability in a public performer, is the effect produced on an 
intelligent audience; not necessarily the opinions of virtuosos, 
When we get Mr. C, K. Salaman’s model critic, he will put all 
this right, with the aid of Sokrates, Ben Suleiman, and the learned 
Vanderbruggius. 


The proposal of M. Sax to build in Paris an enormous Popular 
Opera House—egg-shaped and colossal—un e@uf-géant, has been 
rejected by the Committee appointed to consider it; but they 
have adopted a somewhat similar scheme of M. Davioud and M. 
Bourdais, who answer respectively for sight and sound in their 
projected building. It is to hold 9000 persons, all of whom wil 
be able to see and hear to perfection. The plan is approved by 
the municipality of Paris, who will grant a site in the Place du 
Chateau d’Eaux. M. Gounod was among the opponents of M. 
Sax, and he can hardly regard the accepted design of MY. 
Davioud and Bourdais with much favour. In a letter addressel 
to Mr. L. Detroyat on the subject he writes : 

“Pas pe conossaLu. C’est la MORT de l'art musical, surtout 
an thédtre od la trop grande distance entre le chanteur & 
l'auditeur supprime toute physionomie et tout intérét, et réduit 
le chanteur 4 se surméner dans le vide.” 

M. Gounod has evidently not forgotten his experience at the 
Royal Albert Hall. 


Le Ménéstrel states that three large Italian Theatres—those « 
Rome, Naples, and Venice, are likely to close their doors, thei 
managers asserting that the municipal grants are quite insuflicient 
to enable them to be kept going. The same paper states that the 
composer Verdi has taken his seat in the Italian Senate, being 
introduced by Count Marinani and Signor Chiesi. 


We hear that Messrs. Pleyel, Wolff, and Co., the eminent 
pianoforte manufacturers of Paris, are about to ootaliics 
extensive wholesale and retail agency in London for the sale 0 
their instruments. Their pianofortes have a great reputation on 
the Continent—a reputation which we should think will soon 
extend in this country as their instruments become known here, 
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TITIENS’ FIRST APPEARANCE IN “ FIDELIO.” 


A REMINISCENCE, BY MDME. RUDERSDORFF. 


«La Prova d’ un Opera Seria.”’ Not that charming 
oy, in which Giulia Grisi and Papa Lablache used to 
jdight the charmed audiences by their incomparable 
jnging and witty frolic, but in all truth the rehearsal 
fone of the most serious of operas and a serious re- 
hearsal of that: the rehearsal of Beethoven's “ Fidelio” 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre in London with Therese 
fitiens as Leonora for the jirst time in her life! 

{Twelve o’clock at noon on the day preceding that 
jxed for the first performance! A coupé dashes up to 
the stage door, a lady jumps out and hurries into the 
theatre and upon the stage, where she is met by the 
handsome, tall impresario, Mr. James Mapleson, with 
aface nearly as long as he himself. 

“Well, here you are at last. You promised Therese 
you would be here for the beginning of the rehearsal to 
idp with your advice, as you had sung Fidelio so often. 
Weare all at sixes and sevens. You well knew my 
tage manager has been ill for the last fortnight. 
Therese, by some chance, has never even heard and 
ven the opera; the tenor, baritone and basso have 
never sung in it; Arditi has never conducted it, and 
be and Therese squabble about the tempi, and the 
sene painter does not know the scenery. And here is 
the Prince of Wales who has sent word he and the 
Princess are coming to-morrow! And oh, I shall 
gomad! For goodness gracious’ sake, just come and 
do what you can.”’ 

“Oh, 1am so sorry! but I was unavoidably delayed. 
Now let us see what is going on.” 

What was going on, indeed? This was about the 
position of affairs: Arditi, arms crossed, and temper 
crossed also, seated at his post of conductor. The 
jlayers in the orchestra resting on their instruments, 
cross ditto. On a rock-painted couch the tenor, evi- 
dently in the sulks. The basso, an uncommonly fat 
Frenchman, venting his temper in all sorts of adjectives 
possible to a Frenchman only. You heard a good deal 
of “diables” and * tonnerres.” Therese Titiens was 
sitting in a chair against a wing, not only in a most 
dejected attitude, but with evident traces of tears! The 
sage carpenters and scene shifters stood about be- 
wildered. 

The stage itself looked ridiculous—a small, short 
eee, seemingly the one of the second act in ** Norma.” 

“Therese, what is the matter ?” 

“Tam not going to sing this opera, I am sick of it; 
wobody knows anything, but everybody speaks, every- 
boy has an opinion, everything is nonsense, and I am 
uot going to make a fool of myself. Look at that (point- 
ing with disgust to a hole made in the stage floor by 
ue side of Florestan’s rock, and the size about three 
‘et by two). This is the grave which Rocco and I are 
dig, and in which we are both to stand! Do look at 
; why, one of Rocco's legs will fill it up! Oh dear— 
(1 detr—and they say nothing else can be done! And 
ook at this scenery! Where is the pillar for me to 
lide behind ? where is the staircase, where is tle door? 
Hlow can I move about in so smal] a space? And 
Hoeco throws me about as if I were a rag, and Flores- 
“i can't get up from his ridiculous rock without 
jimplag against me, and Pizarro does not know where 
“stand and when and how to go—and oh! I don't 


care whether Mapleson will have to shut up the house 
or not—but I won't sing.”’ 

Meanwhile Mapleson was standing behind her making 
the most significant signs of despair and supplication. 
So I soothed Therese, then asked for unrestricted power 
to order carpenters, painters and scene shifters about ; 
spoke to Arditi, and begged him to give the orchestra 
half-an-hour’s grace for ‘* refreshments,”’ which Maple- 
son gladly promised to furnish in the shape of bread 
and cheese and beer; advised Therese to have a dozen 
of oysters and a glass of sherry; appeased the man 
afflicted with the * cent mille diables et tonnerres,”’ and 
told Florestan that a cigar under the piazza would be 
delightful, and then had the stage to myself. Scenes 
were hauled out one after the other; some were ac- 
cepted, more rejected, and others sent to be altered. A 
large aperture, ample enough to contain Fidelio and 
Rocco, was ordered to be cut in the flooring. This 
order caused the greatest turmoil. ‘Lord Ward would 
object ; a smaller trap-door would have to do.”’ ‘No, 
it would not do,”’ and so what was necessary was done. 
And when they all came back, a deep, roomy, but 
gloomy dungeon awaited the actors. A small iron door 
at the back; to its right a grated window high up, 
through which were perceived the narrow stairs de- 
scending to this subterranean vault. Part of an old 
wall stood out at the back. On the left at the back were 
the ruins of the old well, in which Florestan’s grave 
was to be dug. In front, at the right, was the heap of 
straw, the wretched couch of the unfortunate Florestan, 
A little private conversation with the amiable Arditi 
made him comprehend the tempi, which I had sung 
under Lindpaintner, Lachner, and Marschner in Ger- 
many. Everything looked more promising. Therese 
still pouted, she felt aggrieved that for so sublime a 
work matters should stand thus at the eleventh hour, 
But when she came to that thrilling passage in the 
‘‘ oravedigging duet’ where Leonora promises to her- 
self ‘‘ whoe’er thou art, I'll save thee,” her glorious 
artist's soul awoke and she warmed to her work with 
vigour and energy. Florestan was pliant, willing, and 
full of intelligence. Pizarro the same. But‘ cent mille 
diables”’ was fat and felt very hot. He called Beet- 
hoven’s divine inspirations ‘ musique infernale.” He 
would lay hold of Therese and jerk her about, when he 
ought not, and he would not touch her when his most 
energetic interference was needed. He could not or 
would not recollect the music, he would not understand 
the tempi, and it was he who truly was the “ diuble.” 
The rehearsal was a terrible one; it had commenced at 
eleven a.m. and lasted up to five p.m. But yet, through 
all the clouds we saw bright rays. Therese felt them. 
She was glowing with excitement, the music inspired 
her, and she was like a warrior preparing for battle— 
ready, craving for the fight. 

She kissed and thanked me for having imparted my 
experience to them, and begged, ‘‘ Do, come to me this 
evening, let us have these people, and in my drawing- 
room teach them, until mistakes become impossible. 
Let us four but be perfect in the dungeon scene and 
success will be ours.” 





| _ And so I went; Signor Randegger kindly presided at 
| the piano ; him we could rely on as a perfect musician, 
| The drawing-room was cleared of its crimson and gold 
| furniture and its Louis XV. tables. Fidelio, Florestan, 
| Pizarro, and Rocco were ready for action. Therese was 
| full of fire and indefatigable perseverance, Every scene 
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was repeated, musically and in acting, until it was per- 
fect. Sometimes one phrase, or one movement was gone 
over twenty and more times. Therese’s extraordinary 
physical powers inspired and held up all. Rocco's 
‘* diables’ and ‘ tonnerres,” were in full force, but this 
time tending to success. With full voice Therese went 
on for hours unfalteringly, and the trying ‘I am his 
wife,” succeeding a violent rush from one end of the 
stage to the other, was repeated, until her steps were 
justly measured, and the heart-rending cry came forth 
without loss of breath. The rehearsal lasted from eight 
o'clock up to midnight, then all separated with relieved 
hearts and radiant hopes. 

And how gloriously were those hopes fulfilled! What 
a performance! The gorgeous theatre showed against 
its amber satin draperies all the beauty and rank of the 
metropolis; the Princes filled the royal boxes; the 
house was packed up to the ceiling. 

When Therese Titiens first stepped upon the stage 
—by her whole attitude, the woman's physique borne 
down by the heavy load of iron chains she was carrying, 
while out of her searching, uplifted eye the courage and 
undying strength of a loving soul beamed—she at once 
held the audience spell-bound and in complete sympathy 
with her. The superb scena brought down the house. 
Never did her incomparable voice melt in greater tender- 
ness than in the invocation to hope, or ring out more 
triumphantly than in the determined allegro. 

But the second act! Was there an eye dry, when 
with averted face she tenders Florestan the bread and 
with choking accents sobs to him, ‘‘ Ah, take—ah, take 
this bread, thou poor, most wretched man.” And when 
she tore away from Rocco's restraining grasp, flung 
herself between Florestan and Pizarro, hurling at him 
the words, ‘‘I am his wife,” on the high B-flat, the 
house literally rose to the artist, who seemed to tower 
above all in the majesty and triumph of her art. Then 
again, when with pointed pistol she dogged the traitor 
Pizarro round the stage, until she saw him safe outside 
the dungeon door, then leaned exhausted against the 
postern, and in answer to Florestan’s ‘*‘ What hast thou 
done for me, O Leonora ?”’ gasped out in overwhelming 
ecstacy the words, ‘‘ Nothing, nothing, my Florestan !” 
and rushed into his arms, loud sobs were heard all 
around; and three times were the leading bars to the 
duet commenced by the orchestra, and had to be aban- 
doned before the deafening thunders of applause. 

It was a glorious evening! Since then Therese 
Titiens’ Fidelio has stood unrivalled, unapproached, 
and while she is on the stage will remain so. 

We had a good cry of relief and joy, after the opera, 
together, and I wear on my finger a diamond and tur- 
quoise ring, which was on Therese’s hand then. It 
was given with a shower of kisses. 

Erminia Rupersporrv. 


(From the Evening Transcript, Boston, U.S.) | 





MR. HOWARD GLOVER. 

The death of this gentleman—to whom at one time 
as brilliant a career as is possible for an English 
musician seemed open—took place at New York on 
October 28, in his fifty-seventh year. In announcing 
his death the Graphic says:—‘* Howard Glover was 
second son of the once celebrated actress, Mrs. Glover. 
In his earliest youth be showed a predilection for music, 
and was sent both to Italy and Germany to pursue his 








=—=—_—_—_—_. 
studies. He attained marked proficiency as violinist 
composer, and singer, adding to this a mastery of 
languages, and a general culture, that not too many of 
his fellow artists could boast. In England Mr, Glover 
was chiefly occupied as a teacher, imparting to Other 
the practical experience he himself had gained after 
years of diligent application. He, at the same tine 
won no small distinction asa composer. The works by 
which he is principally known are an opera in three 
acts, founded upon Victor Hugo's “ Ruy Blas,” of 
which he wrote both libretto and music; and , 
characteristic cantata, called ‘ Tam O'Shanter” (first 
produced at the Birmingham Festival), for which the 
immortal poem of Robert Burns supplied the theme. 
He was, however, also author of many beautiful songs, 


set to verses by Shelley and other poets. Seven years 


ago Mr. Glover left England for America, whence he 
never returned. He has left a large family. 








DRAMA. 

At the Princess’s Theatre, on Nov. 1, Mr. Jefferson, 
after an absence of ten years, reappeared as Kip Fan 
Winkle in Mr. Boucicault’s drama founded on Washing. 
ton Irving’s story. The piece has undergone some 
modifications, with advantage. Mr. Jefferson displayed 
all the ability which stamped his impersonation when 
he was last in England, the comfortable carelessness 
of the former part of the piece, and the deep pathos of 
the end being brought out as well as ever. We need 
hardly say that he won both sympathy and applaus 
from the audience. With the exception of Mrs. Alfred 
Mellon, he was hardly as well supported as could be 
desired. 

The Royal Court Theatre opened on Noy. 1. M. 
Charles Dance’s ‘‘ Morning Call’ commenced the 
evening, represented by Miss Hughes and Mr. Charles 
Kelly. Mr. Hamilton Aidé’s comedy-drama, “ 4 Nine 
Days’ Wonder,” with the same cast as last season, 
followed, and Mr. T. Smith's comedietta, “ Uncle's 
Will,” was the concluding piece. 

A new farce by Mr. J. E. Pemberton, entitled “ 4 
Happy Medium,” was produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre on Nov. 8. The plot is founded on the desire 
of a father with a daughter and of a mother who has 
son to make a match between them; complications 
arise out of the attachment of the young lady for another 
young gentleman, and the interference of an impudent 
visitor, who imposes himself on the parent as lis 
nephew, and on the lover he favours as a long-lost 
brother, until, for the settlement of all difficulties, he 
proves to be the son of a friend of the family. This 
part, of James Wildsmith, is played by Mr. Charles 
Warner with considerable fun and force. The other 
characters are not particularly striking. 

At the Gaiety Theatre a morning farewell perform 
ance for the benefit of Mr. Charles Mathews, # 
given on November 8, when, after the comedy ° 
‘© My Awful Dad,” Mr. C. Mathews addressed a “few 
words” to an audience which filled the liouse in evel} 
part. We have only room for a few of the few words: 

“T am aman of few words, and never trouble you with thea 
except on particular occasions—when I really have something 
say—and this is one of them. Of course the nature of the few 
words depends upon the circumstances. A few words with ones 
sweetheart are worth a week’s talk with one’s mother-in-la¥,® 
when a man has a few words with his wife—however ™ 


may love her—the consequences are anything but agreeable. Nor, 
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gfew words at parting are naturally expected to be of a lachrymcese 
character; but I am not sentimental, nor given to the melting 
mood, so you will excuse the non-appearance of my white handker- 
chief. If all goes well I calculate upon reaching Calcutta at last, 
and shall probably play there about Christmas time, under the 
patronage of the Rajah Ram Jam Cuttery Poo, or the lovely Begum 
Catty Fatty Bunkum Hoy, and on my return you may expect to 
we me riding up to the stage door of the Gaiety on my favourite 
dephant. Where my next trip may be is not yet settled. Iam 
balancing between a provincial tour to the Arctic Regions and to 
the interior of Africa, but have to wait till the theatres there have 
opened for their regular winter season.” 

Mr, Mathews concluded as follows :— 

“T have had the gratification of finding that even after so long 
speriod, and notwithstanding the growth of so many young and 
bright intellects around me, I am still able to afford the same 
gmusement that I did nearly half a century ago, and that I am 
permitted not only to play my old parts to the satisfaction of the 
audience, but have been allowed to write and act a new one, 
necting with even more than my old success. I shall carry the 
pleasant remembrance with me wherever I go, and I shall hope 
to return and find you all as hearty and kind asever. I have just 
concluded not only a most successful but a most delightful engage- 
nent, petted by the genial manager and his cordial company, and 
have nothing but thanks to bestow on all my friends before and 
behind the curtain. These are my few words, ladies and gentle- 
men, and [ trust they are enough; at any rate they are sincere, 
ad I can say no more. I wish you all health and happiness 
inelading myself), and look forward with hope and pleasure to 
our next merry meeting.” 

Prolonged cheering and applause followed the address, 
and Mr. Mathews was recalled amid hearty demonstra- 
tions and good wishes for his speedy return. 

In the evening of the same day a crowded audience 
welcomed Mr. Toole on his return, his reception being 
most gratifying. The pieces were the ‘ Spitalfields’ 
Weaver,” ‘* Off the Line,” and ‘ Ici on parle Francais.” 

At the Charing Cross Theatre, on Nov. 10, Miss 
Annie Lafontaine, a pupil of Miss Amy Sedgwick, 
appeared in Mr. Tom Taylor’s drama, ‘‘ An Unequal 
Match.” As might have been expected her performance 
was a repetition, as far as her powers went, of that of 
her instructor, who originally played and made the 
part. We think a great deal may be expected from the 
débutante in the future. 

At the Prince of Wales’s Theatre ‘ Masks and Faces” 
was produced on Nov. 138. The drama was originally 
written for Mrs. Stirling and Mr. Benjamin Webster, 
by Messrs. Tom Taylor and Charles Reade, above 
twenty years ago. These gentlemen have revised and 
tomewhat extended the comedy, the result being quite 
successful. The Pey Woffington of Mrs. Bancroft, a 
different conception from that of Mrs. Stirling, was 
distinguished by piquancy, ability, and power. Miss 
Ellen Terry, as Mabel Vane, displayed a graceful and 
refined truthfulness, that made the character contrast 
Well with the surroundings. Kitty Clive, by Miss 
Brennan, may be correct, but is not fascinating. In 
Triplet, Mr. Bancroft comes out with considerable 
success, making him a simple-minded gentleman as 
Well as a poor poet, and his rendering is telling and 
wmobtrusive. Sir Charles Pomander is played by Mr. 
Coghlan, Ernest Vane by Mr. Archer, and Quin by 
Mr. Teesdale. Miss Lee is Mrs. Triplet, and Snarl and 
Soaper, Messrs. Dewar and Glover; Mr. Wood plays 
Colley Cibber, The scenery and general mounting are 
laborate and costly. Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft are to be 
congratulated on a long prospective “run.” 

Shakespeare's “ Romeo and Juliet” was played at the 
Gaiety in the afternoon of Nov. 17, introducing as Juliet 

188 Beatrice Strafford, a lady from America. ‘The 
ebutante showed considerable talent, but she was over- 


| weighted in the part. She may prove an acquisition in 
| lighter parts, but some time must elapse ere she can 

hope to lead in tragedy. The Romeo was Mr. H. H. 
Vincent, Friar Lawrence, Mr. Ryder. There was no- 
thing remarkable in the rest of the cast. 

Mr. Anson took a benefit at the Olympic Theatre on 
Nov. 17, when “ Plot and Passion’ was produced, with 
the Lencjiciaire in the character of Desmarets. His im- 
personation showed skill and thought, and told well 
with the audience. Miss Carlotta Leclerq played Marie 
de Fontanges, Mr. Charles Harcourt, De Neuville, and 
Mr. Vollaire, Fouché. In the farce of  Wynwynwn" 
Mr. Anson played a Welsh cousin, and sang a nonsense 
song, with success. 

On Nov. 22, Miss Lydia Thompson returned to the 
Globe, and was welcomed back by an enthusiastic 
audience. Mr. Buckstone’s ‘‘ Man is not Perfect,” was 
the opening piece ; Harry, Mr. Lionel Brough; Mike, 
Mr. Collette; Jane, Miss Sanger, and Alice, Miss 
Coleridge. The chief attraction is still ** Blue Beard,” 
for which new scenery and costumes have been provided, 
and the book revised, the cast remaining the same as 
before. The medley ‘“ Cryptoconchoidsyphonostomata” 
concluded the performance. 

Mr. H. Farnie’s version of Herve’s opera bouffe 
**Chilperic”’ was produced at the Park Theatre, Regent’s 
Park, on Noy. 22, by Messrs. Parravicini and Corbyn, 
with Miss Emily Soldene in the title part. A strong 
chorus, headed by Mr. Vacotte as Divitiacus, did full 
justice to the opening scene of the first act, and to the 
subsequent choruses; the umbrella finale was encored. 
No expense has been spared in the getting up of the piece. 
In the course of the opera a grand Hungarian divertisse- 
ment introduced Mdlle. Sara and a large troupe of 
coryphees. The Prince Imperial was present. 

At Drury Lane on the afternoon of Nov. 24 a 
crowded audience assembled for Mr. Edmund Falconer’s 
benefit. The piece selected for representation was Mr. 
Boucicault’s “ Colleen Bawn,” the cast incluing the 
names of Mesdames Billington, A. Mellon, Dion Bou- 
cicault, Carter, D'Arcy, and Jecks ; Messrs. Billington, 
D. Fisher, Collette, Garden, Weston, C. H. Stephenson, 
C. J. Smith, E. Falconer, Dion Boucicault, and 
Travers, of which all but two or three were in the 
original bill. The reception of the performance and 
of the bénésiciaire was enthusiastic. Out of the total 
sum received, £281 was taken at the doors. There 
will be a nett amount of over £300 to hand to Mr. 
Falconer. 

A new four-act piece, entitled ‘* Unmasked,” written 
by Mr. Clifford Merton, has been produced with success 
at the New Pavilion theatre. ‘The startling effects 
include a murder, an attempt at murder and suicide, 
and a frustrated escape from a criminal lunatic asylum : 
of course all is put right at last. 





MUSIC IN NEW YORK. 


The Daily News publishes a letter from their own 
correspondent, dated Nov. 10, which does not give a 
very favourable account of music in the city of New 
York. We fear that the engagement of Titiens by Mr. 
Strakosch will not prove remunerative; and that 
chiefly through the want of competent artistic sup- 
port :— 

“The Titiens concerts, I regret to say, are not profit- 
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able. The magnificence of Mdlle. Titiens’s art is, of 
course, fully recognised by the musical public, but the 
extreme badness of the concerts, taken as a whole, has 
repelled this class of persons, and the uninstructed 
multitude is unable to appreciate her. There is a story 
afloat that she is disgusted, and anxious to go home. 
I do not vouch for it, but it is probable. She has 
recently been singing in Boston, where, after a perform- 
ance of * I¢lijah"’ with the excellent Handel and Haydn 
Society of that city, a piece of silver plate was presented 
to her (we are not told by whom) at a reception at her 
hotel. ‘The attendance at her concerts in Boston, 
though large, was not overpowering. She has sung in 
the ‘* Messiah” in New York with brilliant success ; the 
newly-organized chorus which made its first appearance 
on that occasion acquitting itself very well, though the 
tenor and bass solos were dreadful and the orchestra 
worse. The perfurmance of ‘* Elijah” promised for the 
same week was first postponed and then abandoned, 
for the excellent reason that the chorus could not 
master it in time. What is Mr. Strakosch to do with 
his costly prima donna now? In New York the 
market for such concerts as he gave before is about 
exhausted, and in other cities the chances of success 
are of course smaller than they are here. There seems 
to be little prospect of his making the combination with 
the Wachtel troupe which he meditated, for the German 
tenor is filling the Academy of Music night after night 
with the most enthusiastic and indiscriminating of 
German audiences, avd why should Herr Neuendorff 
engage Titiens when Wachtel alone brings as many 
people as the house will hold? It is reported that Mr. 
Strakosch has sent for Brignoli and Del Puente to 
If he can only 


support Mdlle. Titiens in Italian opera. 
get together a tolerably good company he will doubt- 
less retrieve himself in that way, and Mdlle. Titiens 


will have 
powers, 
‘*Von Bulow did well in Boston ; afterwards played 
to ridiculously small audiences in Providence and other 
minor New England cities, and will begin his concerts 
in New York on Monday. Here he will no doubt make 
a sensation. The question of the orchestra has caused 
a great deal of trouble. In Boston a wretched band of 
thirty-two musicians was scraped together, and placed 
under the baton of Mr. Carl Bergmann, conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic Society. Mr. Bergmann 
is an admirable musician, and a director of very rare 
ability, but he could do little with the material at his 
disposal, and there was an evident lack of sympathy 
between him and the pianist. Persons who attended 
one of the rehearsals describe a curious scene when 
Dr. von Biilow left the piano during an orchestral 
passage of one of the concertos, and gesticulating 
behind Mr. Bergmann’s back, cursed, in an aside 
audible to almost everybody except the object of his 
wrath, the conductor's lack of ‘ ginjus,” which I take 
to be the equivalent of ginger. At the end of a week 
Mr. Bergmann resigned and went home. In New 
York the orchestra will be larger, and the material 
better. Dr. Leopold Damrosch, director of three of 
our best choral societies, being the conductor. But all 
attempts to secure the magnificent Thomas orchestra 
are still blocked by the complications of the pianoforte 
manufacturers, and so the Chickering and Steinway 


war is likely to deprive us of a valuable musical 
experience.” 


at last a fair opportunity to show her 


ITALY. 
Minay, Noy, 93, 

A great deal of public attention has lately been called 
to the shameful way in which everything related to the 
Scala Theatre is mismanaged. For some two or three 
years past things have been going on very badly and 
much fault has been found both with the operas pro. 
duced and the artists engaged. Since the production 
of Verdi's last opera ‘* Aida,” there has been nothino 
worthy of the name the Scala once bore, that of « the 
first theatre in the world.” But recently, on the 
occasion of the visit of the Emperor of Germany, the 
ensemble was 80 bad, that public feeling was aroused 
and reform is nowthe cry. Filippi of the Perseverans, 
devotes a long article to the ventilation of the subject, 
and suggests the appointment of an able and thoroughly 
competent réyisseur, instead of the Commission whichis 
now appointed by the civic authorities to mismanace 
the afiairs of the theatre. Let your readers imagine the 
confusion, to use a mild word, which would exis 
if the two Italian Opera companies in Londy 
were under the management of the Lord Mayor, 
a few aldermen, and two or three young nobleman! 
More especially in the school of ballet, and in the 
engagement of promising and interesting young 
prime donne would their influence be shown. And yet 
by a Commission composed of similar elements, the 
ostensible impresario of the Scala for the time being is 
controlled in everything. How long this state of things 
will last no one can tell, for civic bodies in Italy ar 
not so easily influenced by public opinion as they ar 
in England. ‘The repertory for the ensuing season of 
Carnival is not yet decided, with the exception of 
arevival of ‘I Vespri Siciliani,’”’ with la Mariani, Bolio, 
Aldighieri, Majni. 

There are half-a-dozen theatres open here but 
absolutely nothing of interest is being performed. At 
the Carcano ‘‘ Der Freischiitz ’ is being given to empty 
benches, and ‘* Don Sebastiano”’ is in preparation. At 
the Castelli ‘* Ruy Blas,” and the ballet ** La caduta di 
Missolungi,” attract respectable houses. The other 
theatres are devoted for the time being to the drama. 


Botoena, Noy. 21. 
“« Ettore Fieramosea,” after four performances, wi 
withdrawn. ‘This opera, which during rehearsal gave 
rise to great hopes for its triumph, was not successful, 
notwithstanding that the principal artists made eve 
effort to sustain it. 
“Gi Ugonotti” still continues to please the publi, 
and has been performed eight nights. All the artists 
la Giovannoni-Zacchi, la Brambilla, Ponchielli, i 
Cottino, Filippi, Bresciani, Nannetti, and Quintili-Leou, 
are highly applauded. 
tin noe caeas of Gobatti, ‘‘ Luce,” is in rehearsl, 
and will shortly be produced. 


Fronrence, Nov. 24. 

Another new opera, “ Vanda,” by Maestro Wagrite 
has been produced at the Pagliano, but notwithstanding 
every care in its mounting and performance, it bis 
utterly and miserably failed. As in most - 
this class the ear is tired and the mind oppressed y 
the utter barrenness of the music. In vain one listelé 
for a pure melody. All is noise and confusion. 

A concert was recently given by Ducei, 





| assisted by Briccialdi, violin, and Piatti, vi 
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siqnora Bennati was the vocalist. Ducei played with 
soasummate skill the grand concerto of Weber, Piatti 
jd wonders with his violoncello, Briccialdi was 
ypplauded, and Bennati pleased very much. ren 

We are promised “ Guglielmo Tell,” with Aldighieri 
in the part of the Swiss patriot. There is nothing else 
of note. 





IRELAND. 


Dustin, Nov. 25th. 

Mr. Mapleson’s short operatic season at the Theatre 
Royal ended on the 20th inst., and was one of the 
most successful on record. or the first time 
Christine Nilsson appeared on the stage in Dublin, 
md had the engagement been three times as long her 
popularity would have been greater at the close, if it 
were possible to exceed the furore she created, which 
yeindeed doubt. Her appearances were in “ Faust,” 
‘Marta,’ and “Il Trovatore.’ How needless to say 
that her Margherita, so beautiful in conception and so 
perfect in execution, was received with the utmost 
enthusiasm, and that her Marta charmed her auditors 
as it would seem they had never been charmed before ; 
but it was reserved for her Leonora in * Il Trovatore,” 
which she selected for her benefit on the 19th, to 
apparently call forth her greatest powers and to prove 
asource of new and unqualified delight to an audience 
that has never been equalled in numbers inside the 
valls of the old * Royal.” By some special contrivances 
additional places were made for some hundreds more 
than the house had ever contained before, and many 
vere content to stand in the box lobbies where they 
could hear, without seeing the stage. The galleries at 
frst were inclined to keep up their character for 
meaningless noise and interruptions of the perform- 
aces, being unreasonable in their encores and shouting 
for English songs in the middle of an opera—which 
has been too often conceded to them, but Mdme. 
Nilsson promptly put a stop to all this by a look and 
gesture full of queenly dignity and grace. Learning 
also that preparations were being made by the “ gods” 
to take the horses from her carriage and drag her in it 
toher hotel on her benefit night, she, having appeared 
twice in reply to calls after the curtain had fallen, 
quickly put a cloak on over her black Leonora dress 
ad escaped through the front entrance, driving home 
uacab, and leaving her carriage to the tender mercies 
ithe mob. It is time this custom, which has long 
teased to be a compliment, should be discontinued. 
-Mdme. Nilsson was supported by excellent artists, 
Sigg. Gillandi, Brignoli, Galassi, Del Puente, Costa, 
Castlemary and Herr Behrens; Mesdames Lablache 
id Bauermeister. 

Mdme. Trebelli was, of course, the contralto prima 
donna, and, as she always is, perfect in her representa- 
Wns of Siebel, Nancy, Maddelena and Azucena. 

Malle. Elena Varesi made her debut to a Dublin 
audience as Lucia, and afterwards appeared as Gilda 
ind Amina, She gave evident satisfaction, and was 
much aud deservedly applauded. The band and chorus 
Were effective, always two of Mr. Mapleson’s strong 
bouts. Sig. Li Calsi conducted, and Mr. R. M. Levey 
Was leader, 

On the 24th Mr. Sothern opened for an engagement 
twelve nights with a repertoire of ‘ Our American 








Cousin,” ‘ David Garrick,” and *‘ Home.” Myr. Buckstone 
appears in his original characters of Asa Trenchard and 
Squire Chivey. These favourites of old standing: are 
accompanied by Mr. Clifford Cooper, Miss Linda Dietz, 
and Miss Lucy Buckstone, who has here made her first 
appearance on any stage as Florence in ** Our American 
Cousin,” and made a favourable impression, 

The Carl Rosa Opera company opens on Dee. 6th 
for twelve nights, with the same artists who lately 
appeared in London, with the exception of Sig. Cam- 
pobello, whose name we regret not to see announced. 
‘Tl Trovatore,” ‘ Marriage of Figaro,” “ Siege of 
Rochelle,’ and ** Fra Diavolo,” with Malle. Torriani and 
Mr. Santley, and ‘* Maritana” and “ The Bohemian 
Girl,” with Miss Rose Hersee, are on the bills for the 
first week. ‘* Zhe Porter of Havre” will be given on 
Monday 13th. 

Miss Sudlow, who has been so successful in ** Fleur 
de Thé” at the Criterion Theatre, is specially engaged 
for the principal part in the pantomime which will be 
one of unusual splendour. 

The Dublin Chamber Musical Union has given an 
inaugural performance at the Antient Concert Rooms, 
being the first of a series which it is to be hoped will 
be liberally patronized by all our amateurs. Mons. 
Billet, Herr Burzon, and Herr Elsner, professors at the 
Royal Irish Academy of Musie of the piano, violin, and 
violoncello respectively, were the executants, and the 
program was a small but choice selection, viz.—Beet- 
hoven’s trio in D major, a “‘ Fantasia chromatique and 
Fugue” by Bach, played with much ability by M. Billet, 
a ‘cello solo (Sonata in F major by Marcello), to which 
Herr Elsner did every justice, and as a finale Schubert’s 
trio in B flat. 

At the Gaiety Miss Ada Cavendish appeared, for one 
week only, in some of her best characters—Julict, 
Pauline (‘ Lady of Lyons”), Julia (** The Hunehback”’), 
Rosalind, and best of all The New Magdalen. She 
seems to have added new points of interest to this part, 
with which she has so identified herself. The stock 
company at this theatre, under Mr. Warden’s manage- 
ment, is an effective one, consisting of Mrs. Warden, 
Miss Rose Morton, Miss Nelly Kennedy, Mr. T. Percy, 
Mr. Johnson, &e. 

Mr. J. K. Emmett is now appearing in “ Fritz, our 
Cousin German,” and his representation of this charac- 
ter merits the warm approval bestowed on it. He is 
accompanied by Miss Polly Poland and Miss Cissy 
Smith. 

The pantomime at this house will be ‘ The Babes in 
the Wood.” 


Berast, Noy. 24th. 

In the Theatre Royal the following have performed 
during the month: Mr. Charles Wyndham, who ap- 
peared in the new comedy of ‘ Brighton ;’ Mr. T. C. 
King, Miss Ada Cavendish, Mr. J. K. Emmett, and 
Mr. Charles Sullivan. The latter gentleman, who is 
accompanied by Miss Maggie Seymour, opened on 22nd 
inst. for twelve nights. Mr. Sothern is announced for 
Dec. 6th. 

On Friday evening, 19th inst. the Belfast Choral 
Association gave, in the Ulster Hall, the first concert of 
their second season. Mr. Walter Newport conducted, 
and the artists who took part were Mrs. Scott-Fennell 
and Mr. Barton McGuckin (vocalists), Mr. Perry Wil- 
liams (harp), and Mr. Picton (organ). The program 
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was miscellaneous, and the concert, which was a most 
enjoyable one, passed off very successfully. 

The Belfast Philharmonic Society, which on Oct. 
14th gave their opening concert for the season when 
the Nilsson party appeared before a crowded hall, will 
hold their second concert on Dee. 8rd. At the last 
concert the program was entirely popular, at the ap- 
proaching concert it will be wholly classical, The 


chief item will be Beethoven’s Mass in C, under the 
direction of Mr. Henry Stiehl, the conductor of the 
Both band and chorus are busy at work. 


Society. 








NEW MUSIC. 


[AupHonse Bertini, Seymour & Co.] 
Sur la Montagne. Chant de Voyage. Pour le Piano par Epovarp 
Roecke. 

An interesting sketch @ la chasse, bright, lively, and not too 
long. It is a good piece for a young student to play from memory. 
Song. Words by Mrs. Exiza F. 
Music by Hernert Barnes. 


“Tis Gone, ‘twas but a Dream.” 
Mornis. 
There is no pretension about either words or music, and both 
will please from their very simplicity. The melody is pretty and 
appropriate. Key F, common-time, compass C to E, ten notes. 


(J. B. Cramer & Co.) 

Une Belle Fleur. Morceau de Salon. 

A movement in march form in E flat with an episode in the sub- 

dominant corresponding with the usual trio. There is no lack of 

melody, and the manner in which this is worked up makes the 

piece interesting and effective. There are no out-of-the-way 
difficulties. 


Par Paut SemMier. 


[Lamporn Cock. } 
“ Awakening.” Two-part Song. Words by Cuantes J. Rowe. 
Music by Francesco Brexroer. 

A very pretty duet for soprano and contralto, with a telling 
obbligato pianoforte accompaniment. The phrases are strikingly 
melodious, and there are solo passages for each voice. We do 
not admire the quaver and dotted crotchet for the word “ sleepers ;” 
we should have preferred the notes equal or their position reversed. 
Nearly all song writers make a point of treating the word ‘‘ mother” 
in this way, and the habit is extending with opportunity. The 
sooner, we think, the practice is abandoned the better: in the case 
before us, the tendency is to convert ‘ sleepers ” into “ slippers.” 


No. 10. 

Mr. Westlake very wisely varies his selections of pieces for the 
“Lyra,” which promises to be areal help to both master and 
pupil, and a boon to the moderately-advanced student, who is not 
beyond judicious hints as to fingering, &c. Haydn's minuets 
sound as fresh as when they were written, and the one selected is 
of his best. 


Lyra Studentium. Minuet in E. Composed by Haypn. 


(R. Cocks & Co.] 
The Star of India. Galop. Composed for the Pianoforte, 
Jervis Rust. 

A sparkling galop, tuneful and easy, with a brilliant illustration 
on the title-page of the Order after which the galop is named. 
Surely there is enough attraction to ensure popularity. 

“ The Flower Child.” Written by Mary Marx Lemon, 
Composed by Opoarpo Barri. 


By G. 


Song. 


A pleasing air—the usual element of sadness which seems 
almost necessary for drawing-room songs preserved by the accom- 
pauiment from becoming absolutely dismal. There is nothing 





a ——————1 
new in the early death of an interesting child, but the subject 
appeals to the feelings of all, and every singer can find appropriate 
expression when the sentiment is so pronounced. The Song is in 
C, common-time, compass ten notes C to E. 


‘The Christian’s Good Night.” Song, Poetry by Miss 8 
Dovupney. Music composed by Miss Lrnpsay, 

A sacred song in Miss Lindsay’s well known and popular style 
which will be welcomed by all those who admire her compositions 
The subject is the peaceful departure of a Christian: the senti. 
ment ‘not lost, but gone before.” It is set in C, cOmmMOon-time, 
the compass ten notes, B to D. 


([Cuarrett & Co,]} 
Maiden Mine. No. 1, of the Last Set of Four Songs composed by 
Wixiiam StTernpDALe Benner. 
Sunset. No. 2, of the Same. 
Dancing Lightly. No. 3, of the Same. 

The above three songs were printed and ready for publication gi 
the time of the composer's lamented death. The fourth (which y: 
have not yet seen) entitled “Stay my charmer,” was then in 
manuscript. The three songs above are all beatiful, and very 
characteristic of their composer: the first, ‘* Maiden Mine,” We 
think will generally be preferred. Its chief recommendation js jt 
simplicity, and the fact of its reminding one strongly of Mendej. 
sohn adds to its special charm. The second song “ Sunset” js 
more elaborate, and it has a sombre though hopeful character—g 
reflex perhaps of its author’s frame of mind when he wroteit, 
The third, ‘‘ Dancing lightly,” is different in style—a contrast 
between summer and winter being worked out with great taste 
and skill, the accompaniment exhibiting in small matters the hand 
of amaster. It is a pity that in this—his last set of songs—gir 
W. Sterndale Bennett was not more fortunate in his words; to 
them —whether original or translated—the only credit we can give 
is that of good intention. 


(J. T. Hayes. ] 
A Service for the Holy Communion. Set to Musie (chiefly Gre- 
gorian) by Georce Prior, Mus. Bac, Oxon, 

The accomplished organist of St. Barnabas, Pimlico—a church 
associated for all time with the struggles for a more decent and 
reverent service in the sanctuary—has produced a Communion 
Service, with the principal part allotted to the congregation through- 
out. This part has been adapted by Mr. Prior to Gregorian melo- 
dies—or if in some cases they are not strictly Gregorian, at any 
rate founded on Gregorian models. Against this cantus firmu, 
which is to be sung in unison or octaves by the people, he has 
generally set a melody for the choir—to be sung by them alsoin 
unison or octaves ; the latter although mostly in simple counter. 
point being more varied than the plain song. In some parts the 
choir sing in four-part harmony. For the sake of distinction the 
square Gregorian notation is used for the plain song, but with tle 
modern stave of five lines and the G clef. The union of the tvo 
prominent melodies is very effective, and the result reverent ani 
devotional. Great care has been taken in the adaptation to the 
words, both as to mechanism and sentiment; and the parts of 
people and choir are equally easy to sing. An elaborate ori 
accompaniment is written throughout, some truly magnificent 
effects of harmony being produced: no startling surprises, bat 
all desirable variety, so that there is nothing felt akin to mov 
tony. Good taste rules throughout. Beyond all this we think 
that the use of Mr. Prior's Service will tend to increase the 
solemnity of the great Christian Sacrifice. 

[Srantey Lucas, Weser & Co.) 
Aus der Jugendzeit. Kleine Vierhiindige Clavierstucke, [- 
ponirt von Junius Rixrezn. Drei Hefte. 

Tho three parts of the above contain twenty pieces, which 
though played by two performers differ from the ordinary pi 
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forte duet, inasmuch as the “ primo ” consists either of single notes 
jor one hand or octaves if the two hands are used. They are 
thas rather acc ympanied solos, where a pupil might take the first 
part, the * secondo ” being played by the master. It does not at 
a | follow that the former has nothing to do. As compositions, 
they are VE ariel and always interesting; most of them exceedingly 
a Jolious and effective, two good players—correct and tasteful — 
vee required to produce a perfect ensemble. 


synate. Fir das Pianoforte. Componirt von Jutivs RéntaEn. 
4n elaborate and masterly composition, full of interest from 
) first note to the last. It has four movements, the first 
Mm legro in A, common-time, with a striking and melodious subject 
yever lost sight of throughout the movement though worked up 
sith all the composer’s power and fancy. The second movement 
_a Scherzo—is in F' sharp minor, 2-4 time, with a Trio in it; for 
lightness, grace, and piquancy it can hardly be excelled. The 
Adgio which follows, is in D, common-time, the grandeur of the 
foving harmonies with which it opens giving rise to a feeling of 
apectation, Which is met by the second subject, the two being 
atervards worked out in conjunction and contrast to the end of 
themovenont. The final movement—Vivace quasi Presto—is quite 
sorthy of it predecessors: full of fire and spirit, yet with ita joy 
oeasionally attended as it were with a melancholy reminiscence 
which seems to enhance its general complexion. It forms a 
dorious ending to a fine work. We have only attempted the 
dightest sketch of the author’s design: its technical execution is 
simirable, and it commends itself equally to the student and the 
aeomplished executant. 


Ballade, Fiir das Pianoforte. Componirt von Jutius RoxteGEn. 


On the following subject:—Herr Réntgen has founded a very 
telling piece (Andante con moto.) 
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The treatment never flags, till the Ballade ends—as it begins— 
vith the above motivo. 


(Merzter & Co.| 
nthe Mountains. Tyrolienne. Pour Piano. Par A. Cunto. 

Apretty mountain melody, allegretto, well laid out and arranged 

for the instrument. Good effects of contrast are got, and the 
lero movement which concludes forms a bright and satisfactory 

tush, It is not too long. 

Yenwtto from the Symphony in F. Arranged by Haminttox 
CLARKE. 

This has been played by Signor Rendano with uniform success. 
The arrangement is not at all difficult, and everybody must be 
pleased with it. 

Star of the West is shining. Ay Chiquata. Chanson Espagnole. 
English verse by Frevertck ENocu. Composed by Yraprer. 

A Spanish serenade, with a melody and accompaniment full of 
tutional character. Both English and French words are adapted 
Wwthe air, his is in 6-8 time, key C, and ranges from C to E. 
Serenata in Gondola. Pour Piano. Par A. Renpano. 

This is a very charming piece, and was played by the composer 
vith great success at one of his recent concerts. ‘The effect of an 
introduced ‘chorus in the distance’—not for voices—is unex- 
pected, and gives a peculiar freshness to the whole. Itis a good 
‘tudy for delicate and graceful playing. 

Intermezzo. Coro in lontananza dalla “Serenata in Gondola.” 
Per A. Rexpano. 


The episode from the previous Gondola Serenade printed 
parately, 





(Novetro, Ewer & Co.} 
* The Sun and the Flower.” Song. Poetry by Riomarp Yates 
Srurces. Musie by Srepnen S. Srrarron. 

Mr. Stratton may lay claim to some originality in his setting, 
which however does not commend itself at once to the hearer, nor 
is it quite easy to understand the composer's intention. There 
are traces of ability which may bear fruit if duly trained and 
regulated. 

[ Pass, Birmingham. } 
Forgotten Treasures. No.1. Pinto’s Romance. Edited by H. R. 
Leecu. 

This is announced as the first of a series of “rare and little 
known classical works for the Pianoforte.” There is plenty of 
room for such a selection, which shall be at once good and 
popular. The Romance of G. F. Pinto is quite worthy to com- 
mence such a selection, though exception may be taken to its 
being “little known:” it was included in the “ Musical Library,” 
edited some years ago by Mr. Ayrton, for Mr. Charles Knight. 
The new work is clearly and handsomely printed. 


[Ransrorp & Son.] 

“Up with the Canvas, Boys ;” or, ‘* The Sea-Fisher’s Boat Song.” 
Written by Dr. J. E, Carrenter. Composed by Epwin 
RansForD, 

A characteristic and effective song: the rise of an octave in the 
opening phrase is truthfully nautical. The air has a good swing 
in 3-4 time. The key is G, the compass D to E. 

Flowers of Friendship. Ballad. Words by Exuiorr Greenway. 
Music by Grorce BE. Fox. 

A simple and agreeable melody which goes very well with the 
words, and is accompanied with simple chords. The key is F, 
common-time, compass D to F, ten notes. 


“4 Jug of October.” Song. The Words by W. H. Hapuey. 
The Music by Turopore Distin. 

A truly seasonable, jolly, and English song in the good old 
style, self-congratulatory and cordial words united toa bold rolling 
tune. A few bars of ad-libitum chorus are very effective. The 
key is E flat, common time, compass B to E, eleven notes. 


“Moonlight and Sunlight.” Andante and Presto. For the Piano- 
forte. Composed by Josern Kineuam. 

Two Sketches, both in A flat, the former a slow legato melody, 
the second all sparkle and brightness. Each sketch is clever and 
pleasing, and in contrast the varied design of either tells all the 
more by their juxtaposition. 

“ We Tars that o’er the Ocean Sail.” Sea-song. Written by E. 
Ransrorp. Set to Music by J. L. Havron. 

A worthy addition to our long list of nautical songs. The verse 
is natural and inspiriting, and the melody one of Mr. Hatton's best, 
accompanied in his usual clever and tasteful manner. It will 
be welcomed by all baritone singers. The key is E flat, 2-4 time, 
compass B to E, eleven notes. 


My Dearest Love. Duet for Treble and Baritone, or Treble and 
Contralto. The Poetry by Hernicx. The Music by Wim.1uM 
Hons.ey. 

An old duet by one of our best English musicians, newly ar- 
ranged by Mr. Watson. It is full of point, the melodies striking 
and characteristic. ‘Those who know it will be as pleased at its 
resuscitation as those who see or hear it for the first time. 


(J. Scrurron. } 
“ Christmas Comes.” Song. Words by Jonyx Oxexronp. Music 
by G. A, Macrarren. 

This is a separate publication of the Romance from Professor 
Macfarren’s Cantata ‘‘ Christmas,” transposed from the original 
key of A flat into F. At the present time its reproduction is 
seasonable and welcome, and it will become as popular as a single 
song, as it has been attractive in its original position in the 
Cantata. 
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(Weexes & Co.] 


“The King's Messenger.” Song. Words by J. R. Eastwoop. 
Music by Humpnney J. Stank. 
A well-told incident well set to music: the air bright, ex pres- 


sive, and appropriate. Key E flat, 6-8 time, an octave E to E 
the compass. 


Student's Edition of Classical Authors. Edited by Epmunp H. 
Torrin. No.6. Brernoven’s Sonata Pathétique. 

This is the first number we have seen of Mr. Turpin’s edition. 
It is specially designed to show the construction of the respective 
compositions—the general form of Exposition, Development, and 
Recapitulation being elucidated in detail by short marginal notes 
during the progress of the piece. No better method can be devised 
of teaching a student to analyze compositions for himself: and no 
undue attempt is made to fetter imagination or to restrict fancy. 
Beside the special aim, instructions are given for fingering, hints 
on expression and style, &c. In fact the intelligent student will 
find an accomplished master always at his elbow. 

Wekerlin’s Serenade. 


Arranged for the Pianoforte by Borron 
Surry. 


Mr. Smith in his embellishment of this favourite air, has neither 
forgotten his subject, nor accumulated difficulties for the sake of 
brilliancy. Moderate execution, with certainty and delicacy of 
touch, are the requisites for its due performance, and if a little 
getting up be required, the trouble will not be without its reward. 


“TI have known a word hang starlike.” 
ANNE Procrer. Music by Sipyu. 


The verse is hardly equal to Miss Procter’s average, and by no 
means so fitted for music as most of that gifted lady's poetry. 
The air by Sibyl cannot boast of much originality, and the whole 
composition gives an impression of crudeness. 
however, and will probably find admirers. 
compass C to F. 


Written by ApELAIDE 


It is not exacting, 
It is set in F, 6-8 time, 


Cordelia.” Song. Words by F. E. Wearnerty, M.A. 
by Henry J. Poors. 

A good and expressive setting of Mr. Weatherly’s poetry, though 

there is no great novelty of treatment shown. The song opens in 


C minor, and ends in B flat, 6-8 time, the voice ranging from A to 
F thirteen notes. 


Music 


Gavotte Moderne en Ut. By Bertuotp Tours. For Organ. 
We have noticed this piece before. In its present form it is 
well arranged for the organ, with an independent pedal part. 


Roccherini's Celebrated Minuet in C. 


Transcribed for Piano by 
Bertuorp Tours. 


Music of this kind ought to be as attractive per se as the run of 
modern pieces which seem inexhaustible. A genuine taste for 
music will lead to a preference of the former to the new produc- 


especially to young players. 


Chacone Moderne. Par Bertnouip Tours. 


It is impossible to deny the merit of this composition, but we 
think it a pity that Mr. Tours Should choose such a nondescript 
form for the exercise of his talents. Perhaps ho thinks that any 
departure from a beaten track is advisable, but he has been 
followed in his deviation, aud there are plenty of travellers now in 
a path which seems to lead nowhere. 


(J. Wiu1r1aMs. } 


** The Hidalgo.” Song. Composed by Atrrep J. Drz. 


The nervous and epigrammatic lines (taken from Public 
Opinion) are united to a spirited song, which is sure to catch the 
ear of any lover of bold and manly vocalism. It will suit a good 
baritone voice, the actual compass being from C to E, with alter- 
natives of higher or lower notes for those who are fortunate enough 
to possess them, and who may wish to gain applause thereby. 








= 

Mr. C. Lonsdale—whose publishing office in old Bond Street is 
a repertory of all good music that has stood the test of time, and 
of much modern music that may fairly hope to do so, has issued 
a number of separate pieces from Dr. Crotch’s * Palestine,” jp. 
cluding the overture and the favourite airs. These haye been 
transposed and simplified with little loss of effect for private 
performance, by Mr. William Hutchins Calleott, so that the 
gems of the oratorio are within the reach of all. The present 
taste for sacred music in the family is often gratified by inferioy 
and trivial works ; Dr. Crotch’s composition will furnish more 
healthy and equally interesting occupation. 








PROVINCIAL. 


The Glasgow Choral Union inaugurated their second series of 
concerts on November 10, with a performance of Sir Michael 
Costa’s ‘‘ Eli,” conducted by the composer. The vocalists wers 
Mdme. Nouver, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr, Lewis 
Thomas, and Mr. Whitney. The band was reinforced by Mr, 
Carrodus and other artists from London. The chorus numbered 
four-hundred voices—members of the Choral Union, well trained 
by Mr. Lambeth. 

The use of Hereford Cathedral has been granted by the Dean 
and Chapter for the Festival of the Three Choirs in 1876. Itwill 
be therefore carried out on the old plan :—morning oratorios in 
the Cathedral and mixed secular concerts in the evening at the 
Shire Hall. 

The High Peak News, speaking of the last concert of the season 
at Buxton, directed by Mr. Julian Adams, states that there have 
been performances every evening from March to November, in- 
cluding the orchestral pieces of Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, Weber, Flotow, Meyerbeer, Herold, Reissiger, 
Bellini, Donizetti, Auber, Rossini, Verdi, Gounod, Wallace, Balfe, 
Schubert, Sterndale Bennett, Moscheles, Offenbach, Bishop, 
Boieldieu, and upwards of sixty other authors of celebrity. The 
visitors are indebted to Mr. Adams for bringing to Buxton the 
following eminent vocalists:—Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Jessie 
Royd, Mdme. Sinico-Campobello, Miss Katharine Poyntz, Mdme. 
Alice Bremet, Mdme. Cave Ashton, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Barton 
McGuckin, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. J. G. Patey, Mr. Montem 
Smith, Mr. Lewis Thomas, &c. At this last performance of the 
season Mr. Julian Adams gave a pianoforte fantasia of his own 
composition, which was heartily encored and responded to with 
the ** Harmonious Blacksmith” of Handel, after which he came to 
the front of the orchestra and thanked his musical friends for 
their kind attention and liberal support during the season. After 
some appropriate and graceful remarks he concluded by saying 
that he hoped to have the pleasure of seeing them all again in the 
new Concert Hall next season, where he should endeavour to 
provide concerts still more attractive by having a more perfect 
band as regards numbers than hitherto, and if spared, and in 
health, nothing would be wanting on his part, to give Buxton the 
best concerts in England. It was most gratifying that at the close 
of his fourth season’s engagement the Buxton Pavilion Concerts, 
under his direction, had been so highly successful, more 80, he 
believed, than was ever expected by the company. Mr. Julian 
Adams was most enthusiastically applauded. 

It is contemplated to revive the quaint old custom of the 


| D flitch in 1876 by x s of a local company of share: 
tions, and an antidote will be provided which will prove of service, | Deamow Tuten in SOTS by means < ~~ 


holders, from whom will be appointed a committee to carry the 
presentation and procession out properly, and with a due regard to 
decorum. Mr. J. W. Savill, who promoted the revivals in 1869 
and 1874, will again act a prominent part, and is pushing his 
plans forward. It is expected the presentation will be of greater 
magnitude than any yet held. 
There has been no scarcity of Pianoforte performances a 
Brighton dming November. On November 17 Mr. Kuhe gave his 
third and concluding recital at the Pavilion, assisted by M. a; 
on the 19th Mdme. Essipoff gave a recilal in the same room : = 
on the 24th Mr. E. de Paris gave his annual recital at the Pavilion: 
At the Brighton Theatre Mr. Sims Reeves has been mrs 
Captain Macheath in the ‘ Beggar's Opera” with considera 
success. On Noy. 15 Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann commence he 
engagement ; ‘* Hamlet,” ** The Merchant of Venice,” “ neon 
“The Stranger,” ** David Garrick,” &c., have been on 
Also the comedy “ Brighton,” for which new scenery has | - 
painted: the interior of the Grand Hotel, the New Aquaru 
Bramber Castle, &c. 3 rtin the 
On Nov. 10 Sig. Luigi Conti gave a second evening concert? 
Music Room of the Royal Pavilion, Brighton. He was asst 9 i 
Signora Piresi, Miss Helen D’Alton, Sig. Rizzelli (vocalists), 
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Paque (violoneellist), Mr. W. Coenen (pianist), and Sig, Bianchi 
sonductor). Miss Harriet Young played the accompaniment to 
two of her compositions : the duet, **S’il est un charmant gazon ;’ 
qnd the song, ‘* Past recall;” the first sung by Signora Piresi and 
sir, Conti; the song by Sig. Rizzelli. Both were encored. Miss 
Helen D’Alton sang Gounod’s “O that we two were maying,” 
gud Campana’s ‘* Two worlds.” There was a solo for pianoforte 
hy Mr. Coenen, who also played a duet with M. Paque for piano 
and ‘cello. 

The Vezin-Chippendale Comedy company are playing at Her 
Majesty's Opera House, Aberdeen. The ‘School for Scandal,” 
«She Stoops to Conquer,” ** London Assurance,” &c., have been 
given with success. 

A meeting in furtherance of the restoration of Ely Cathedral 
gas held at the Guildhall, Cambridge, on Noy. 24, the Bishop of 
Ely presiding. From a statement made by the Dean it appeared 
that he had received in promises £3150, which would pay off the 
debt remaining upon the decorated lantern, leaving £2000 and 
nore for further restoration. The feeling of the meeting was in 
favour of the exterior restoration of the lantern being undertaken, 
and resolutions in support thereof were adopted. 


Miss Wallis concluded her engagement at the Brighton Theatre 
on Nov. 6. 

On Nov. 6 a performance of the ‘ Messiah” was given in the 
Dome, Brighton, conducted by Mr. Kuhe. Mdme. Christine 
Nilsson sang the soprano solos in the second and third parts, and 
inthe two quartets. There was a full and fashionable gathering. 

On Nov. 13 Mendelssohn's “* Elijah’? was performed, under the 
general management of Mr. Watts. The principal vocalists were 
Miss (now Mdme.) Edith Wynne, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and Signor Foli. The soli quartet were Miss Saidie 
Singleton, Miss Thekla Fischer, Mr. G. T. Carter, and Mr. H. 
Pyatt. Lhe whole performance was exceedingly good. Mr. 
Kingsbury conducted, and Mr. Willing presided at the organ. 


Mille. Ida Corani, the young vocalist, whose successes in Italy 
and Spain have been frequently mentioned, is to make her début 
in England, at the Crystal Palace, early in December. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Herr Schuberth has left town to fulfil engagements in Holland 
ad Germany, and superintend the concerts of the Schubert 
Society (Brussels Branch) at Brussels; the first concert takes 
place on the 1st December, and the second on the 10th. 


A five days’ sale of musical copyrights—the stock of Messrs. Duff 
amd Stewart—has just been concluded by Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson. We give the prices of the more prominent lots. Lady 
Baker, ‘‘ When the bairnies are asleep,” £40 (Stewart) ; Diodonato, 
“Good night, sweet mother,” £47 (Brewer); Virginia Gabriel, 
“My lost darling,” £42 (Hime); ditto, “* Only,” £516 (Metzler) ; 
ditto, “ Parted,” £40 (Morley); ditto, ‘‘ Waiting,” £38 (J. 
Williams) ; ditto, ‘* Weary,” £195 (Metzler) ; ditto, ‘* Would you 
be a sailor’s wife 2” £78 (J. Williams) ; Bernard, Break of day 
Schottische, £160 (Hime); S. Glover, Songs of the Elements, 
£134 (J. Williams) ; ditto, Songs of the Seasons, £233 (ditto) ; 
litto,““ The good-bye at the door,” £264, (ditto) ; ditto, ‘ Will 
you love me then as now ?” £38 (Hime); Gounod’s “O that we 
two were maying,” £51 (Hime); Hatton, “ A bird sang in a haw- 
thorn tree,” £147 (Hime); E. L. Hime, ‘‘ Something to love me,” 
£48, (ditto); J. W. Hobbs, ‘Nina,’ £95 (J. Williams); 
ditto, “The brave old Temeraire,” £47 (Hime); Glover's 
Heather Wreath, for the Pianoforte, £290 (Hime); W. C. 
Levey, “Esmeralda,” £546 (Hime); ditto, ‘‘ Maritana, gay 
{itana,” £85 (Ashdown and Parry) ; ditto, « The magic of music,” 
{66 (Hime); Loder’s ‘Philip the falconer,” £64 (J. Williams) ; 
Hime's “ Parfait amour,” £150 (Ashdown and Parry); Lover's 
“I'm not myself at all,” £40 (Hutchings and Romer); ditto, 
Twelve songs of ‘* Handy Andy,” £248 (J. Williams); ditto, 
> The fisherman's daughter,” £46 (ditto) ; ditto, ‘*‘ The whistlin’ 
thief,” £41 12s. (ditto) ; Pinsuti’s “* I love my love,” £454 (ditto) ; 
titto, “The raft,” £130 (ditto); Rochard’s Amusing Sketches, 
£395 (Hime) ; ditto, Favourite Melodies for the Pianoforte, £256 
ditto) ; Berthold Tours, “ The angel at the window,” £210 (Ash- 
re and Parry) ; Gounod’s “ Biondina,” £96 (Metzler.) Total— 
£11,000, 

Wagner has definitely announced to all the artists who are en- 
gaged to take part in the performances at Bayreuth in 1876 the 
ates for all the rehearsals. The stage-rehearsals are to commence 
June 1, and be continued, with an occasional day’s rest, till 





July 12. Other dress and orchestral rehearsals follow during the 
next fortnight. The final full rehearsals are fixed to take place 
on August 6 and 9; after which three days’ rest will be allowed to 
all performers, and the first complete performance is to take place 
from August 13 to August 16. The second will be from the 20th 
to the 23rd, and the third and last from the 27th to the 80th of 
August. 


On Lord Mayor’s day the members of the British Horological 
Institute met in Westminster Clock Tower to listen to a lecture by 
Sir Edmund Beckett, president of the Institute, and designer of 
the great clock. As a matter of course the greater portion of the 
lecture could be appreciated only by persons versed in the horo- 
logical art, and by them only with the aid of the clock or with 
diagrams. The following notes may interest the general reader. 
The dial is twenty-four feet in diameter ; its area 400 square feet, 
and the fall of the weight 175 feet. There is a larger dial of forty 
feet diameter at Mechlin, but it has no minute hands. Here there 
are four of these dials and four minute hands to work. The clock 
has what is called a gravity escapement, which was invented by 
the lecturer, and has now become common in large clocks. There 
are five bells for chiming the quarters and striking the hours. 
The largest bell weighs thirteen and a half tons, and the others 
are of the respective weights of four tons, thirty-six hundredweight, 
thirty hundredweight, and twenty hundredweight. The largest 
bell has unfortunately got a crack in it; in the metal there was a 
mixture of tin which did not amalgamate, the outside was harder 
than the inside, and the bell cracked, but the crack did not go 
through. The weight of the hammer is four hundredweight ; 
until the bell cracked the hammer which was in use did weigh 
eight hundredweight, and the reverberation of the bell was then 
much louder. But the lifting of a hammer weighing four hundred- 
weight was no joke, and there was nothing like it in the world that 
he was aware of. The winding-up of the going part takes ten 
minutes, but the winding-up of the striking parts—the quarter 
part and the hour part—takes five hours each, and this has to be 
done twice a week. The contract cost of winding-up the clock is 
£100 a year. The error of the clock amounts to only one second 
for eighty-three days in the year, and there is no other clock in 
the world of which the same may be said. The clock reports itself 
at Greenwich twice every day, and there are return signals. The 
weight of the pendulum is 680 pounds, and it can be accelerated a 
second a day by putting on an ounce weight. A suggestion was 
made that a dial should be placed at the base of the tower, so 
as to be easily seen by passers by, giving the exact Greenwich 
time. 

The Fremdenblatt of Vienna relates a singular story, the au- 
thenticity of which it guarantees. The skull of Mozart, whose 
grave has not yet been discovered, is said to be in possession of 
M. Hyrtl, Professor and Aulic Councillor in the Austrian capital, 
who preserves if under a glass shade as a precious treasure. He 
received the relic from his brother, who is reported to have ob- 
tained it from the sexton of St. Marx cemetery. The gravedigger 
in question, a passionate admirer of the music of the great artist, 
related that, one day, a modest funeral brought to the burial ground 
the body of the composer, who was interred in the common grave, 
the third from the first layer from the bottom. When, according 
to custom, after the lapse of a few years, the ground was opened, 
he took the skull of the great man and preserved it carefully until 
the day when he made a present of it to the brother of the actual 
possessor. 

On the morning of Nov. 16 Miss Sarah Edith Wynne was 
married to Mr. Aviet Agabeg, of the Inner Temple, at the secluded 
and picturesque little Chapel Royal, Savoy. Mr. Frost, the 
organist, commenced the service, which was choral throughout, 
with Handel’s Occasional Overture, after which was played Wely's 
March in E flat. The bridesmaids were two sisters of the bride, 
the Misses Ida and Josephine Wynne, Miss Patey, Miss Clinton- 
Fynes, and Miss Bessie Waugh, Mr. Richard Wynne (a brother 
of the bride) gave her away, and the best man was Mr. J. B. 
I’Anson. As the bridal party proceeded from the porch to the 
chancel, the choir sang the hymn, ‘‘ The voice that breathed o’er 
Eden.” The service was conducted by the Rev. Henry White, 
M.A. (chaplain of the Chapel Royal, Savoy, and chaplain-in- 
ordinary to the Queen), assisted by an old friend of the bride's, 
the Rev. Robert Jones, vicar of All Saints’, Rotherhithe, who 
preached a special sermon of about five minutes’ duration. Ho 
dwelt upon the honours of the marriage tie, which (he said) was 
the beautiful symbol of the union between Christ and His Church 
—between the Saviour and the saved. He said to the bride 
individually that the experience they had had of the lofty principle 
that had animated her as a daughter—ministering as she had done 
with her own hands to the comforts of her parents in their de- 
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clining years—he hesitated not to say, even in that sacred prace, 
was a sure warranty that she would not forget the higher duties of 
awife. To the bridegroom the preacher s.id that a rich treasure 
had fallen to his lot—the cherished daughter of a nation which 
prided itself on the rich talents of her whom they had that day 
committed to his care. As the bride and bridegroom retired 


Mendelssohn’s Wedding March was played. 


The program of competitors for the great National Welsh 
Eisteddvod of 1876, at Wrexham, is now completed, and the ad 
judicators have all been selected and published. The program 
embraces Welsh and English subjects in poetry, prose, and trans- 
lations (Welsh, English, and Latin), music, vocal and instru- 
mental, and composition, art, science, and history, and others, 
for which nearly a thousand pounds is offered in prizes. An art 
exhibition on a large scale is being arranged to be held in connec- 
tion with the Eisteddvod. 


We learn from New York that Mr. George Belmore, the English 
comedian, died in that city on Nov. 15. 


‘A Spanish Bond” is the new play at Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s 
entertainment. The plot turns upon the embarrassments of a 
London citizen, suddenly transformed into a Spanish grandee. 
The author is Mr. G. A’Beckett. The plot runs thus :—Mr. Stubbs, 
who up to middle age has lived within the sound of Bow bells, has 
fallen desperately in love with a romantic widow, named Otranto 
Smith, who refuses to listen to his suit until the news arrives that 
he has suddenly become the possessor of a Spanish estate and 
title. Being urged by the lady at once to take possession, not- 
withstanding the threats of the occupiers, rumours of brigands, 
and the certainty that the castle is situated in a swamp, he con- 
sents; a large amount of fan is evolved. Mr. A. Reed and Mr. 
Corney Grain exert themselves with success. There is some 
pretty music by Mr. German Reed. After the opening piece, Mr. 
Grain gives one of his monologues, entitled “ Clever People.” 
The entertainment concludes with ‘ A Tale of Old China.” 


‘‘La Rose di Firenze,” opera by the Chevalier Billetta, is an 
nounced to be brought out at the Teatro Vittorio Emmanuele- 
Turin. 

Mr. W. W. Robertson, the Managing Director of the Royal, 
Aquarium and Summer and Winter Garden Society, and Mr. A. 
Bedborough the Architect, have been for some time in Paris col- 
lecting pictures, statues, and articles of vertu, and also arranging 
for the purchase of fountains, for the Royal Aquarium. 


A meeting has been held at the Mansion House to raise a fund 
for furnishing St. Paul’s Cathedral with a peal of bells, and chimes 
for the quarter-hours. The Lord Mayor, took the chair, supported 
by the Dean of St. Paul’s, Canon Gregory, Sir Edmund Beckett, 
Mr. F. C. Penrose, Dr. Stainer, the Rev. J. E. Clarke, Mr. Philip 
Cazenove, &c. The Lord Mayor said it was an anomaly that while 
many City chnrches had excellent peals of bells, St. Paul’s had 
but one large bell. He had heard it stated that those at work in 
the City would be distracted in their occupations by the sound of 
Church bells, but he really believed very few people were of that 
selfish opinion. He was struck with the want of a peal of bells 
for St. Paul’s when he escorted the foreign and provincial Mayors 
and magistrates to Divine service in that Cathedral. Instead of 
the beautiful chimes and carillons which they listened to abroad 
with so much interest, they only heard one solitary, dismal bell. 
He besought the wealthy citizen of London to take this matter into 
consideration. The steeples were ready to receive the bells, and 
a comparatively small sum of money would give St. Paul’s a peal 
of bells and chimes worthy of the building. The Dean of St. 
Paul's said the necessity of bells for the Cathedral had struck 
almost everybody. St. Paul's was unique in its architecture ; in 
its name it was unique among English Cathedrals; and in the 
absence of a peal of bells it was unique all the world over. There 
is no church of its rank on this side of the Alps which was so 
deficient. St. Paul's should be put on an equality with Worcester 
Cathedral, which had a splendid new peal of bells. He confidently 
left the matter to the citizens and public, and he assured them 
that the Capitular body of St. Paul’s would gladly join in the work. 
Sir Edmund Beckett moved that it was desirable that a peal of 
bells should be supplied to St. Paul's Cathedral, and, in addition, 
a set of chimes, contending that while so many of the large towns 
of the kingdom were providing—and some of them out of the rates 
—beautiful peals of bells for their parish churches, it was hardly 
ereditable to the residents in London that St. Paul’s Cathedral was 
absolutely destitute in that respect. He cited, as instances, Brad- 
ford, Rochdale, Manchester, Doncaster, Exeter, and Worcester, 
describing the peal in the latter Cathedral, given by Mr. Cattley, 
as the finest peal in England. Mr. P. Cazenove seconded the 
resolution, and it was carried unanimously. Dr. Stainer sug- 





a 
gested that they shou'd have first a good English peal of bells 
which would cost about £3500, and with chiming apparatus £509 
additional, and next, if money was forthcom ng, that they should 
establish chimes at an expense of between £3000 and £4000 more 
The projects, however, were entirely separate, and for himself le 
should be glad to get the peal without the chimes. The Roy, 
Erskine Clarke proposed that Dr. Stainer’s proposal for g peal of 
bells and the arrangement of chimes be generally approved, aj 
this was seconded by Mr. Penrose, surveyor of St. Paul's Cathedral 
who stated that the steeples and belfries were admirably suited fy 
the proposed purpose, and ad»pied. A committee was formed ty 
collect subscriptions, and the meeting closed with a vote of thanks 
to the Lord Mayor. 


Mr. George Honey, who had been playing in Boston sincg thy 
opening of the season, made his first appearance in New Yo 
this week, taking the part of Eccles in ** Caste.” His success hag 
been immediate and thorough. Repeatedly the stage is forced tp 
wait until the applause has died away after his best points, ani 
he is called to the front again and again. The play is very ya] 
done at Wallack’s, Mr. H. J. Montague assuming the rile of 
D’ Alroy, of which he was the original representative, and Miss 
Ada Dyas being the Esther. 


An action brought by a Court milliner in Hanover Square ty 
recover £85 19s. 7d. from the Hon. Caroline Elizabeth Norton, 
being the amount of an account for millinery, dressmaking, (o,, 
was tried on Nov. 17, before Baron Huddleston. The defendant 
pleaded “ Never indebted,” and conducted her own defence in 
person. The first item, a black velvet dress, 29 guineas ; another, 
a Court dress, with black lace and train, a plume and veil, 35 
guineas, to wear at her Majesty’s drawing-room. There were also 
items for alterations, &c. Mrs. James stated that the defendant 
gave the orders in person. Mrs. Norton had not complained of 
anything except some little delay. The first cost to witness for 
the materials alone amounted to about £54. She charged interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent.in accordance with the notice on her 
bills. The Hon. Mrs. Norton appeared to be suffering from a 
cold, and complained of being unwell. She objected to the prices 
charged and to pay interest. ‘he plaintiff's solicitor offered to 
forego the interest, but she still complained of the other items, 
In the course of a long statement, in which she referred to the 
limited amount of her jointure, and to the delay that sometimes 
occurred in its payment, she declared that when she ordered the 
velvet dress, the price she agreed to pay was 25 guineas, and for 
the second dress 30 guineas. She had neyer heard anything about 
interest. The first dress was to be sent to her in Scotland, but 
the box enclosing it had never reached her in time. It actuslly 
followed her to about half-a-dozen places, including Drayton 
Manor, which she had been visiting. She also complained of the 
trimming of one of the dresses. She had written several times to 
Mrs. James requesting her to call on her with the view to settling 
the account amicably, but the latter had never complied with such 
request. She had been to Italy, and was taken ill both at 
Florence and Genoa, circumstances which would account for much 
of the delay that had occurred. The Jury ultimately found a 
verdict for the plaintiff for £74 18s, the amount of the claim, 
excepting interest. ae 

On Noy. 17 an action brought by Miss Kate Gordon against te 
Metropolitan District Railway Company to recover damages for an 
assault, was tried before Mr. Justice Lindley and a special jury. 
The plaintiff, a professional pianiste, stated that she poet 
Redcliffe Square, South Kensington, and she had been a pap! M 
Sir J. Benedict. On the 6th July in last year she was at the Earls 
Court station with a third-class ticket for the Mansion _ 
station. A North Western train came up, and she went toa th ; 
class carriage and got sideways into a third-class me 
There appeared to her to be room. The guard caught _ 0 “4 
right arm just above the elbow, and spun her out upon the p . 
form. She said she must go, and would get into the next pee 
(a second-class) and pay the excess fare. He tried to — 
but she evaded him and got in. When she alighted ooo 
complaint of the guard, and pursued her journey to a co 
bat the pain in her arm was so great that she was una a an 
the lesson. Her arm hung down by her side, and she co sdical 
raise it. She consulted Dr. Batty and had been under 7 “= 
care ever since. For two months she suffered intense wip bor 
bad not been able to attend to her professional duties. : her rom 
not play for more than a few minutes at a me. It too + 
hours to dress in the morning. Her income from we pte 
been about £800 a year, and she had given soirées and On. 

i ” had been in the habit 
and organised “concert tours.” She had be sed. that: the 
supporting her father and her sister. It ee ana tht 
plaintiff had previously to July last year had rheumatism, 
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pedical evidence for her was that the arm had been strained, that 
yeuralgia had set in, and hence the pain complained of. It was 
yyprenended that two years more would have to elapse before she 
wud recover the use of her arm. For the defence, the guard of 
ihe train, Whom the plaintiff, being near-sighted, had failed to 
jentify, stated positively that he had not assaulted the plaintiff 
y any way, and the platform inspector stated that he saw the 
slsintiff come upon the platform, that she did not get into a third- 
dass carriage, but into a second-class carriage, and that no one 
iied to pull her out. The medical testimony was that it was not 
possible that the plaintiff could have been injured as she described, 
shen she could move the arm as she could when she was examined 
relve days after the accident. No symptoms of the injury were 
ysitle. The plaintiff had, in 1871, an attack of rheumatism, 
ough not in the arm, and what the plaintiff suffered was more 
or less traceable to rheumatism. The plaintiff was cross-examined 
sto the amount of her income. She kept no books; she varied 
jer original statements in several particulars; and she stated as 
senclusion that her income from all sources she estimated at 
fom £700 to £800 a year. His Lordship left to the Jury to 
decide in reference to the conflict of evidence. The Jury con- 
gdered for about an hour, and then gave a verdict for the 
defendants. 


The third ballot for Fellows in the Royal Aquarium and Summer 
wi Winter Gardens was held on the Ist Novy. Eight hundred 
snd forty-two ladies and gentlemen came up for election, of whom 
ix hundred and twenty were duly elected, amongst whom were 
included a large number of the artistic, scientific, and fashionable 
wrld. On the 15th, the fourth ballot took place, when after the 
lst December the entrance fee was raised from five to eight 
gineas. The Executive have secured a large site for a skating 
rink. Some of the tanks are now filled with water, and fish may 
be seen disporting themselves therein. 


The Architect gives the following account of the progress of the 
new Opera-house :—‘* The greatest activity prevails at the works 
inconnection with the erection of the new Opera-house on the 
Embankment. Although it is little more than four months since 
Mr. Webster entered upon the first contract for the excavations 
sud getting in the foundation walls, the former portion of the work 
bas been completed ; and the latter is so far advanced as to admit 
if thesuperstructure being commenced in about a fortnight. The 
ewergy of the contractor, and the determination to expedite the 
works, with the view of the house being ready for opening during 
the opera season of next year, is shown by the fact that upwards 
of400 workmen and five powerful steam-engines have been em- 
ployed for weexs past. The amount of excavation which has been 
taken ont and carted away is about 45,000 cubic yards, the most 
dificult portion of this work being the deep trenches sunk for the 
bsement of the foundation walls. These are upwards of twelve 
feet in width, carried down to the London clay, and forty-four feet 
elow the level of the Thames Embankment. Tue trenches being 
completed, they were filled in with Portland cement to an average 
eth of twenty feet, and upon this the foundation walls are now 
being got in. These are two feet two inches in thickness, resting 
won footings double that width, in accordance with the Building 
Act, and will be carried up to a level with the Embankment. The 
fmndation wall at the north-east side of the intended building is 
iready finished; and in about a fortnight the whole foundation 
‘ontract is expected to be completed, when the superstructure will 
itonce be proceeded with. Mr. Fowler, the architect, is now en- 
tged in getting out the details. The main walls will have an 
werage thickness of two feet eight inches. The memorial stone 
vill be laid by the Duke of Edinburgh. The front of the boxes 
inl amphitheatre will be in the horse-shoe form; and the depth 
‘om the proscenium to the front of the central tiers, ninety feet, 
the extreme depth from the stage to the back of the amphitheatre 
Wing 131 feet. The stage, from wall to wall, beyond which are 
“sing and other rooms, will be 102 feet in width and eighty- 
‘en feet in depth. Negotiations are in progress with the 
Metropolitan District Railway Company for the construction of a 
tubway to give direct access from the railway to the Opera-house. 
The Duke of Edinburgh recently visited the works, and expressed 
limself highly pleased with their progress. 


Mr. Damer Cape appears in a new entertainment, entitled, “‘ The 
ne Story of the Comical Tragedy, or Tragical Comedy, of Punch 
re Judy,” at the Polytechnic Institution, in descriptive prose and 
pee There are some amusing topical songs, and the scenes 
dian? and elaborate sets, in which the mute artists show con- 
v= table intelligence. Several of the lantern pictures are 
“remely good, and a series dealing with Toby’s troubles with a 
“lax collector, is very funny. The title-page of Punch, intro- 
portraits of some of its writers is introduced. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 

this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. For lessons, and 

engagements for public and private concerts, address to her residence, 
224, Dorset Street, Portman-square, W 


C RGAN WANTED. Any Parties having a very Superior 
J Instrument to dispose of at a moderate price will please Address 
particulars to H. B., Pall Mall Club, London, 8. W, 


N ESSRS. ROBERT COCKS and Co. have engaged the well- 

known Composer, ODOARDO BARRI, to write a SERIES of SONGS 
for their house. ‘Two are now ready. 
You,” each 3s., post free for 18 stamps. 


rPVITANTA, Valse de Concert. Composed for the Pianoforte by 
BRINLEY RICHARDS. 4s., post free 24 stamps, Also, by the same 
composer, ‘* The Child’s Dream,” 3s., free 18 stamps. 


N ENGLISH TOUR, A SCOTCH TOUR, A WELSH 
A TOUR, and AN IRISH TOUR. Four Fantasias for the Pianoforte, 
introducing only favourite English, Scotch, and Irish Airs, By JOSEPH 
ANDRE, 3s. each, post free 18 stamps. 


GLEE HIVE. Favourite Glees, arranged for the pianoforte 
A by J. PRIDHAM, 48s., postfree 18 stamps, Also, by the same composer, 
“The Revival,” reminiscence of the melodies sung by Mr, Sankey. 4s., free 24 
stamps. 


“The Flower Child,” and “If I were 


LONDON ; 
ROBERT COCKS AND CO., New Burlington Street. 


~ Order everywhere, 





TO SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 

also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month. 
Single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794), 


TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
N Koreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments, In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for eaching or Practising. 
Pianofertes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New ani Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 8084, Oxford-street, London, W. 





“NO GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from ‘ Moses in Egypt.” By ROSSINI. 


‘For the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 
accordance with the major mode supersediug the minor in vhe last verse, 


Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. 


Just Published, In Paper Wrapper 1s. 4d. ; in Cloth 2s. ; 


Postage 1d. 


head STEWARD; or, THE DONKEY SHOW. By a 


Member of the Society for the Prevention ot Cruelty to Animals, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


The Words 


UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” 
i by the late Rey. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E, 
WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn ; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d). 
HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—1st. The due 
emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
yocalisation. 

*.* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence by post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


HE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, 
ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. 
C. EDWIN WILLING. 
SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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Just Published. Price 8s.; by Post 8s. 6d. 
HE GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on 


Songs of Degrees. With C mmentary, based on Ancient H brew, 
Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A,, 
F.8.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury; and Author of 

“* The Legend of Christian Art,” &c. 

“Mr. Armfi-ld’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light to 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 
srimary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 
pr the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measured and scholar] 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J.J. Blount. We give him high 
praise in suggesting that the paewe volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects also.”"—Literary Churchman, 

** We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore."—Church Review. 

“ Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.”—Salisbury Journal. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford. 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are addeg 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 49, 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 344, 

ec. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ 
‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books, 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


da. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d, 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 94, 
_postage, 14d. 


f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . . . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, : 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of tia merit, The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”—-Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





r W. STAPLETON and CO.’"S WINE TARIFF (for tho 
e Present Season). By Custom House Report the largest importers in 
England (not supplying the trade), duty paid in 1874 being 76,534 gallons, 


Address 203, REGENT STREET, Corner of Conduit-street, W. 
Established 1833. 


1 70 CLARETS—pure Bordeaux, 14s. per dozen, or £12 


per hhd., duty paid; will improve by keeping. £6 5s. per 
Half Hhd. (23 gallons), 


1868 VINTAGE EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE. Magnificent 


in quality, brilliant in condition, ripe for drinking, 36s. per 
dozen quarts ; 21s. pints. 


1 86 CREME DE BOUZY, pale, delicate, and dry, 42s 
per dozen quarts, 24s. pints, 


L’EMPEREUR CHAMPAGNE, Premiére Qualité—a 
superb dry wine ; the cream of the vintage ; quarts, 62s, ; piats, 
34s. And all other brands. 
1 860 VINTAGE PORT—mature and fit for immediate use, 
84s, per dozen. 
a 4 NATURAL SHERRY—this pure dry Xeres, 20s. per 
186 dozen, £5 5s. per octave, £10 10s. per quarter cask ; or the Star 
brand by the dozen, 24s., or £6 6s. per octave, £12 12s, per quarter cask. 


24 MANZANILLAS—very delicate, and not too dry, st 
{ R61 30s., or £15 10s. per quarter cask ; and the driest and finest that 
can be shipped, 368. per dozen. Specially recommended for invalids, being free 
from acidity. 


T W. STAPLETON and CO. invite attention to their choice 
e selection of Old Brandies, 48s., 54s., and 66s, per dozen, Finest Old 
Mellowed Whiskies at 40s. per dozen, 19s. per gallon. 





I R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.—For invigorating 

and enriching the voice, and removing affections of the throat, bas 
maintained its bigh character for a quarter of a century, and the — 
testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the : “4 
and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or of al 
Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To be obtained 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


Now Ready, in 1 volume, price 5s., beautifully Illustrated, | Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The Flying Man, A 
forming one of the most attractive Gift-Books of the Season. Female Hercules, The Fire-Eater, Dwarfs, Giants, &c. 
(VVER THE GREENWOOD TREE:| THE OLD SHOWMAN, and the Old 
A Rural Painting of the Dutch School. By the Author of London Fairs. By THOMAS FROST, Author of * Half- 
h any “Desperate Remedies,” ‘‘A Pair of Blue Eyes,” “ Far from Hours with the Early Explorers.” In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 6s. 
tunes the Madding Crowd,” &c. “We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of chatty and 
dently “For light happy touches of life and humour we know of no rustic dialogue to | Pleasant information. All who are interested in theatrical matters should read 
I be compared with these but in the earlier and best pages of George Eliot.”— | it at once."”—Era. ‘ a a 
— Sandard. One of the most amusing books of the season.” —Guardian. : 
an Lord Byron, Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, Emile Girardin, | The Campaign of Austerlitz, War with England, War with 
refully Adclphe Thiers, &c. Sweden and — Lt a in Russia, Cam- 
7 r T Y aigns of Dresden an eipsic, &c. 
= LIFE OF LORD BYRON, and other Sketches. THE I IFE IND TI VES OF {LEX 
» «For By EMILIO CASTELAR, Translated by Mrs, ARTHUR 4 LEE AA ME 4 A- 
able to ARNOLD, In 1 vol., 8vo., price 12s. ANDER the FIRST, Emperor of all the Russias. By C. 
0 with Early History, Habits and Customs, the Moghul Courts, JOYNEVILLE. In 8 vols., 8vo. 
sung at Russian Slaves, Persian Captives, Festivities, Executions, &c. an of few — > erve nen closely — Br | 
TRIP Y , . ‘* Without any visible trace of compilation, the work gives evidence o' rea 
CEN TRAL ASIA, from the A R } AN to the variety of reading ; it cme hy by ay and characteristic eneodnten and 
"i ate 8 ou “ ry ch it mi ade t ject of a se review,” — 
t inl COSSACK. By JAMES HUTTON, Author of “A Hundred | Pairyall Garetie | Bt? ale the subject of ® separate review 
V UY Years Ago,” ‘* Missionary Life in the Southern Seas,” &c. 


vden, tieel., Ove., és. Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys, Ducrows, Cookes, 


“To conclude, we may say that this is the first and only book which gives a Battys. Henglers, Sangers, &o. 


comprehensive idea of the literature of the Central Asian question.”—Pall Mall Uniform with ‘ The Old Showman” in size and price, 
Gaxette 


one 7 CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRI- 
orters ia Moody and Sankeyism, A Prize Fighter's Sermon, The | TIES. By THOMAS FROST, Author of “ The Old Show- 
a8, Jubilee Singers, A Mozoomdaic Sermon, The Music of man and the Old London Fairs,” ‘ Half-Hours with the 
the Spheres, &c. Early Explorers,” ‘‘ Memoirs of the Madiais,” &c. 
IN, T "4 N - : ‘ ) “*We seem indeed, in devouring the pages of this truly interesting volume— 
[ N OR 1 HODOX LON DON >» OF, I hases of for acthing disc than : dovensing will be the method of vention it by all — 
Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey. C. MAURICE | above a certain age—to be living the days of our youth over again.”—Bell’s 
DAVIES, D.D., Author of ‘ Orthodox,” ‘‘ Heterodox,” and | Weekly Messenger. 
or £12 “Mystic London.” In 1 vol., 8vo., 14s. Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the Mitre; 
5 Gs, per Memoir of MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE, the Composer. Coleridge and Charles Lamb at the Salutation; Swift, 
1, WV - Al Y Ff. Addison, Dryden, and Garrick at ‘‘ Buttons”; Ben 
ificent M1C HA EL WIL Lt = N me 1 Le Eh: a Johnson, at the Three Cranes, &c. 
c pet a, - — ‘ ENNY. In 1 vol., 8vo., | tp 1 vol., crown 8vo., with many quaint Illustrations, price, 6s. 
, 4 ortrait, los. 7h ATR my T ' , 
“A very pleasant volume to a most interesting department of literature, the TA J E RN A N E CDO 1 1D S A N D S A } INGS, 
iry, 42s Bea the ove -_ om cg A cy ued tes tebeeeetne including the ORIGIN of SIGNS, and REMINISCENCES 
; ave 8 ¢ é , 7 "py . " rp Ta ’ FAR AR Al ho 
the publi I ~ bi ; Lo 1 < di _= d CONNE CI ED with TAVERN S, COFFE E-HOUSES, 
rd ic than Balfe through his music on London audiences.”—Pall Mall | CLUBS, dc. Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 
nalitt—a 


3 TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE. By W.; AZ’ THE SIGN OF THE SILVER 
iate Use, HARRISON AINSWORTH. In 3 vols. FLAGON. By B,L. FARJEON, Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” 
WITH HAR P AND CRO WN. By the ‘*Golden Grain,” ‘‘ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,’’ ‘An 


>, -] = 
as. pe Authors of ‘Ready Money Mortiboy.” In 3 vols. Island Pearl,” &. In 8 vols. 
rT 


4 FIGHTING THE AIR. By FLORENCE CASQUE and COWL: a Tale of the Re- 
MARRYAT, Author of ‘‘ Love’s Conflict,” ‘‘ Prey of the Gods,” formation. In 1 vol. 

) sf “Her Lord and Master,” Woman against Woman,” &. 8vols. | 4 MAD MARRIAGE. By Mrs. MAY 

tong i MA SILENT WITNESS. By EDMUND AGNES FLEMING, Author of “A Terrible Secret,” “The 
YATES, Author of ‘“ Black Sheep,” ‘Broken to Harness,” Sisters’ Crime,” 7 

ss “The Yellow Flag,” “ The Impending Sword,” “ A Waiting | WHITE LADIES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 

Finest Old Race,” “ A Righted Wrong, ” &c. 3 vols. Author of “ A Rose in June,” &, In 8 vols. 


The FORTUNES of MAURICE CRONIN. | ONE of the SIX HUNDRED. By JAMES 
L, By M. L. KENNY. 8 vols. . 


Bandi ~ GRANT, Author of “The Romance of War,” ‘ Frank 
LO} E’S VICTORY. By B. L. FARJEON, Hilton,” “ Only an Ensign,” &c. In 8 vols. [Now Ready. 
Trim of Blade-o' Grass,” |“ Joshua Marvel,” “Jessie | The WARNAGHS: a Romance of the Arctic 
Ming. eee Ocean. By FRANK USHER, Author of “The Thre 
HALVES. By JAMES PAYN. In 8 vols. . ‘ 


Oxonians,”’ ** A Strange Story,” &c. 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BYJ.'T. HAYES, 


SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


TO THE CLERGY. 
A Promptuary for Preachers: Advent to Ascension Day. Three 


Hundred and Thirty-Eight Epitomized Latin Sermons. By Rev. J. M. ASHLEY, Fewston. Price 12s.; postage, 10d. 


The Church of All Ages : Four Addresses on the Christian Revelation, 


By Rey. Dr. IRONS. Dedicated, d Permission, to the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. Price 7s. 6d.; postage, 6d, 


The Gradual Psalms. With Commentary based on Ancient Hebrew, 


Chaldee, and Christian Antiquities. By Rey. H. T. ARMFIELD, Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury. Price 8s, ; 
postage, 6d. 


The Order for Holy Communion : the entire Office from the Book of 


COMMON PRAYE R; with exquisite Illuminations, differing in style on each page. Zhe Handsomest ‘ Altar Book” published, 
Large 4to., Cloth, £2 2s. ; Morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 
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